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We commonly refrain from killing swallows, 
ont Siem & velecky $0 Soteny Yares whether 
herein there be not a Pagan relick, we have some 
reason to doubt. For we read in, Aelion that 
these birds were sacred unto the Penates or house- 
Sa gee ae ancients, and therefore were pre- 
serv The same they also honored as the 
unncios of the spring; and we find in Athenalus 
that the Rhodions had a solemn song to welcome 
in the swallow. Sir Thomias Browne. 





NOTICE, 


Tue New York Clearing House has adopted new regulations 
governing the collection of checks and drafts on banks outside of 
the city. This entails a collection expense on those who receive 
such checks. Our patrons are requested, therefore, in making 
their remittances to send postal or express money order, postage 
stamps, or check or draft on a New York city bank, or other New 
York current funds. ‘ 

Se ae 


MOUNDS AND ANIMAL EFFIGIES. 


In his interesting work on the mounds and earthwork 
of the Mississippi Valley, the second volume of the Pre- 
historic America, Mr. Stephen D. Peet, gives a vast 
amount of interesting material, which he considers as 
bearing directly on the hunting methods of the ancient 
people who occupied the region where they constructed 
those gigantic earthworks, which have so long been the 
wonder of all students of American ethnology. The 
primitive American was largely a flesh eater, and almost 
all the old-time tribes of this continent were hunters and 
depended in large measure on the animal food which they 
captured in various ways. 

These people, as is well understood, were poorly armed, 
and to be successful it was necessary that they should 
creep close to the animal which they wished to destroy 
and should shoot at it, perhaps over and over again, with 
the stone headed arrow. Among all tribes traditions are 
handed down telling of the danger to man in primitive 
days from the animals on which in our time he subsisted, 
and telling too how in ancient times the moose, the deer, 
the antelope and the buffalo did not serve as food for the 
people, but instead devoured the people as their food. 
Father Marquette, the noble missionary who was the first 
to voyage on the waters of the upper Mississippi says: 
“The Indians hide themselves when they shoot at them 
(the buffalo), otherwise they would be-in great danger of 
losing their lives. They follow them at a great distance, 
but for loss of blood they are unable to follow them. 
They graze upon the banks of the rivers.” 

Many of these earthworks so carefully studied by Mr. 
Peet consist of ridges built either parallel or converging, 
and often near some steep high bluff.. The author be- 
lieves that it was the practice to drive the game into such 
narrow passageways and so to get near to them and to 
slaughter them with the primitive weapons; and while 
this may have been often the case, it is also probably true 
that in other instances these passageways led to pens and 
corrals into which the game was driven and in which it 
might be confined while the operations of slaughtering 
it went forward. These ancient hunters were, of course, 
as familiar with the ways and the habits of the animals on 
which they fed as our modern Indians have been. They 
knew all their haunts and runways, and understood precise- 
ly how a herd of animals of any sort would act under a 
given set of conditions. They knew, for example, precise- 
ly where they would find a certain sort of game at any 
particular season of the year, and when their crops had 
been gathered in the late summer, they traveled to their 
hunting grounds, where they found the game fat and 
abundant. 

Mr. Peet has pointed out that the country where these 
mounds are found was in these ancient times a real para- 
dise for the hunter, for game was enormously abundant; 
aot only elk, deer, buffalo, moose, and all kinds of birds, 





but also the carnivores, bear, wolf, panther, fox and lynx. 
It is not difficult to believe this, and indeed authors who 
wrote of it in colonial times, picture the Mississippi. Val- 


ley as abounding in game. Mr. Peet believes many of the | 


animals whose figures he sees represented in these 
mounds to be in fact effigies of certain animal gods which 
had the power to assist the hunter in his chase, and that 
these movfnds are analogous to the pictured figures which 
used to be. found on bluffs and in caves. In other words, 
he looks on them as bearing to the mound builders a reia- 
tion somewhat similar to the pictures of saints and angels 
with which we adorn our churches, 

If, as Dr. Peet believes, these mounds possessing ani- 
mal shapes are indeed game gods or gods of the chase, 
they might well enough be situated near to’ the drives 
where the chase was carried on. They would thus be 
more constantly in the sight of the people and more con- 
venient to be addressed in prayer. Also, they might more 
readily be dreamed of if they were where they were easily 
and often seen. 

It must be acknowledged that the question as to whe 
built these mounds and why they built them have not yet 
been satisfactorily answered. The probabilities all seem 
to indicate that the mound builders were no more than 
the predecessors, and probably the progenitors of the In- 
dians found in the country when.the white man came. 








SNAP. SHOTS. 


In the April session of the Rhode Island Legislature 
Hon. N. F. Reiner will introduce a measure to provide 
a game commission for the State, and to shorten the 
open season so that it shall.be for all game birds Oct. 
15 to Dec..15 . In.view of the decrease of game, due in 
large measure to snaring for the market, there is urgent 
necessity of- amending: the statute, which now permits 
owners to snare on their own land, This is virtually 
giving license to all snarers, for experience has proved 
the difficulty of suppressing the industry of snaring by 
professional market hunters on the farms of others, so 
long as any snaring is permitted. As so many of the 
members of the General Assembly are in sympathy with 
the snaring element, any change in the present law 
would be difficult of achievement; but we are advised that 
Senator Reiner will make the attempt to abolish snar- 
ing; and if the sportsmen of the State will lend their as- 
sistance the end maybe accomplished. The practical 
way to work is for each sportsman who is interested to 
see his Senator or Representative and secure his sup- 
port of the measure. Now that they are assured of rep- 
resentation by one who appreciates the situation so thor- 
oughly as does Mr. ‘Reiner, the citizens of Rhode Island 
should improve the opportunity to correct this long- 
standing abuse. 


We print to-day the first part of Mr. Harry E. Lee’s 
story of his hunting experiences in Alaska. The con- 
cluding portion will be given next week, and will relate 
to the moose and caribou country. Mr. Lee is now 
planning another trip to Alaska, this time going in 
quest of the musk-ox, the wood bison and the bear. 


It gives us pleasure to correct a misapprehension or a 
slip of the pen by Mr. Fred Mather in his notes last week, 
when he spoke of the late Theodore Morford; for Mr. 
Morford is living at his New J home, and is in 
no sense late. _Mr..Rowland E. mson asks after the 
veteran poet-sportsman, Isaac MelLellan; and a wide 
circle will be pleased to learn that Mr. McLellan is living, 
still hale and hearty, in his ninety-third year, at Green- 
port, Long Island. By the way, we wonder if the school 
children of to-day number among the bits of verse :made 
familiar by their school readefs, Mr?’ McLellan’s poem, 
so well known and so often_declaimed by the boys of 
long ago: .. - a 

Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung ’round the soldier’s, pillow; 

In his bosom there waged:a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 





Here once more is the old question of the apprentices 
who made it a condition of their articles of indenture 
that they should not be required to eat salmon or shad 
or canvasback duck more than six days in the week; and 
we are asked for references to the documents in the 
case as applying to the shad of the Connecticut. River. 
We cannot give any light on the subject. No authentic 


data have ever been discovered, though in past years 


we have not infrequently requested those who made rei- 
erence to such stipulations to show the papers. The 
myth, if myth it be, is an ancient one. Here is a para- 
graph bearing on it from the autobiography of the artist 
Thomas Bewick, more than a hundred years ago: 
“From about the year 1760 to ’67, when a boy, I was 
frequently sent by my parents to purchase a salmon from 
the fishers of the ‘strike’ at Eltringham Ford. At that 
time, I never paid more, and often less, than three halt- 
pence per pound (mostly a heavy, guessed weight, about 
which they were not exact). Before, or perhaps abovt 
this time, there had always been an article inserted in 
every indenture in Newcastle that the apprentice was fot 
to be obliged to eat salmon above twice a week, and tin2 
like bargain was made upon hiring ordinary servants.” 


The story of an Adirondack moose hunt, as told in our 
pages the other day by Mr. Peter Flint, has attracted 
much deserved attention in the northern part of the State, 
where the moose is now but a memory with some of the 
oldest inhabitants. Another interesting occurrence in 
the history of the moose in its old stamping grounds was 
referred to in a note last week from Commissioner Jno. 
W. Titcomb, of Vermont, recording the killing of a moose 
near Island Pond, in that State. This was probably the 
first moose killed in Vermont for twenty-five or thirty 
years; at least it is the first during that period made 
known to the public. Mr. Titcomb sends us a photo- 
graph of the unlovely head with its ridiculous spike- 
horns. 





This Vermont moose incident gives admirable point to 
the plea which our Mississippi contributor, Coahoma, 
makes for immunity in behalf of the stray remnants of 
peirshing species. Let such a creature show its head, as 
did this moose, in a region where it is a rarity, and as 
certain as fate the human kind will set upon it to do it to 
death. An entire village, men, boys and women with 
children in arms will join in the pursuit of a chance doe or 
fawn. Let a pestiferous bird “collector” catch sight of 
the bright plumage of a rare bird, and he is on the in- 
stant aroused to destroy it in the name of what he calls 
science. 

We congratulate Mr. D. C. Beaman, of Denver, and 
those who have labored with him to secure the enactment 
of the game bill to which we have already devoted at- 
tention in these columns. In its original form the meas- 
ure provided for a hunting and guiding license, but this 
feature was eliminated in the discussion. Another change 
made was respecting the limitation of the bag; Mr. 
Beaman’s draft put the limit of ducks lawfully killed ‘in 
a day at twenty-five, and the number in possession at 
fifty, but these numbers were raised to fifty and one hun- 
dred respectively, and a lawful fifty pounds of fish was 
made seventy-five pounds. The old provision is retained 
that game may be killed for food purposes only, and a 
decided step in advance is a further limitation of the in- 
dividual to one elk, one antelope and one deer (or in- 
stead of one antelope and one deer, two of either) in a 
season. When it is remembered that the mountain ranch- 
men of Colorado have been accustomed to kill these 
species by the cord pile of stacked carcasses, the effect 
of the new rule may be realized. That effect, of course, 
depends upon how the new statute shall be enforced. For 
the executive service, there have been provided a com- 
missioner, five chief wardens constantly in service, and 
ten deputies when required. If the people of Colorado 
will give the new ame protective system a fair trial, we 
are convinced that the results of the test will be to estab- 
lish the system in the support of public opinion. 





The sportsmen of Illinois are bestirring themselves to 
prevent the passage through the Legislature of Senate 
Bill number 43, an act to amend the game law. In its 
original. form Bill 43 was a vicious measure clearly 
framed in the interest of the game dealers of Chicago, 
who, if.the bill should become a law, would have an open 
market for venison and grouse. 





Dr. Tarleton H. Bean has been appointed to the charge 
of the Fisheries Department of the American exhibit at 
Paris in 1900. The appointment is an excellent one; Dr. 
Bean has had extended experience in this field, and under 
his direction the United States display at Paris.will be a 
creditable showing of our fishery resources, appliances 
and methods, 
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Winning Alaska Trophies.—I. 


I aM receiving numerous letters from all parts of the 
country wishing to know more about my hunting trip 
of 1898 in Alaska, and as it is impossible to answer all of 
them, I know of no better way than to just give you a 
short detailed account of it. 

I left Chicago about May 5 and visited friends in near- 
ly every State between there and the Coast, arriving at 
Seattle June 10. I expected to get a boat at once for 
Cook’s Inlet, but was disappointed, as the mail steamer 
only leaves once a month for that part of Alaska. I met 
my friend, Mr. Dall De Neese, of Cafion City, Colo., at 
Salt Lake, and found him a most enjoyable companion 
all the way up to Alaska. While waiting for our boat 
to leave we enjoyed ourselves in going up to Cedar Lake, 
Wash., and had some fine sport with speckled trout. We 
also visited a number of places of interest around Seattle 
and Tacoma. 

Our steamer left Seattle June 28, and we had a most 
delightful trip all the way up. We stopped at Fort 
Wrangell, Juneau, Skaguay, Sitka and other points of in- 
terest. It was quite an interesting study to watch the 
miners and prospectors at each of the steamboat land- 
ings, and note the expression on each face. Some were 
returning after months of toil and hardship without a 
penny in their pocket nor the slightest prospect for the 
juture, Others were just starting out, their faces al! 
aglow and radiant with hope and confidence. It is sur- 
prising to see how many people go up to Alaska and how 
iew there are who know the resources of that wonderful 
country. Thousands of people go over the trail or 
around by the Yukon to Dawson City, and hardly one 
of them ever attempts to penetrate the interior. I had 
some of the latest Government maps along with me, and 
was astonished to find that not one of them was correct. 
I made some special inquiries into this matter, and found 
that most of the maps were made from supposition, and 
others from descriptions given by Indians, but none from 
real observation, for no one had yet penetrated that coun- 
try. Every little town along the Coast was crowded with 
prospectors. And such prospectors! Nine-tenths of them 
acted more like children at a seaside watering place with 
their little pick and shovel, digging in the dry sand; 
each one of course expected to find nuggets in every 
shovelful of sand; but as they did not find the yellow 
metal as expected they would get together and discuss 
the situation and then blame the whole country. There 
are a few men in that country who are not afraid to stem 
the fierce tides or cross the rugged mountains, and those 
are the men who will succeed. 

The Indians along the Cook’s Inlet country are quite 
different from those in the eastern part of Alaska. I 
found the eastern Indians between Seattle and Sitka a 
very lazy, slovenly class, while those further west were 
much brighter and possessed far more intelligence. Near- 
ly all have neat, comfortable little homes; all spoke the 
Russian language, and nearly ail belong to the Russian 
Greek Church. I never found a more honest class of 
people in any part of the country than those western 
Alaskan Indians. They never think of touching any- 
thing that does not belong to them. I leit my camp for 
weeks at a time where Indians passed every lay, and not 
one article was ever molested. 

Our first landing place in western Alaska was at 
Homer, a large mining camp on Kachemmack Bay. 
From there we took a small steamer which carries mail 
and passengers up Cook’s Inlet. We stopped off at Kus- 
silof, and through the courtesy of Capt. Weatherby were 
made very comfortable. At this point is located one of 
the largest salmon canneries on the western coast. Capi. 
Weatherby is in charge of it, and is a most worthy gen- 
tleman in every respect. From this point we took a small 
sail boat and visited all of the towns along the coast on 
both sides of the inlet. It required about ten days to 
make the trip, as the boat was small and the water very 
rough. On our return to Kussilof I parted company 
with Mr. De Neese. He went up the Kussilof River on a 
prospecting trip, while I returned to Homer, where I 
made my permanent headquarters. Homer is situated on 
what is known as the Spit, a peninsula running out in 
the Kachemmach Bay, about five miles long and only 
half a mile wide. It is the only place in Alaska which 
I found entirely free from mosquitoes and insects of all 
kinds during the summer months. The shores are teem- 
ing with waterfowl of every description. The eider duck 
especially are very numerous, and a great number of 
other varieties that I had never seen nor heard of before. 
Wild geese are also very plentiful. Most of the ducks 
which are raised in this part of the country winter on the 
west shore of Japan instead of in the United States. The 
waters are alive with nearly every variety of fish. The 
silver salmon is the gamiest fish I saw in that part of the 
country. I have seen those great shining beauties of 10, 
15 and 2olbs. rise to a fly, and maybe you think I did 
not have fun landing them. 

While enjoying these Sports along the coast of the 
Kachemmach, I would gaze away off in the distance to 
the far off snowy range of mountains, and with my mind’s 
eye could see the great white-fleeced bighorn sheep I 
had heard so much about, but according to the miners 
and prospectors and even the Indians, no human being 
could ever ascend the rugged peaks or ‘cross the deadly 
glaciers. I had come several thousand miles for this 
purpose, however, and to see the promised land and not 
get there was hardly my style of doing things. I tried to 
engage some Indians, but they all said, “Water too 
plenty; mountains no good walk”; or in other words, 
the rivers were too rapid and the mountains too hard to 
ciimb; and none of them cared to endanger their precious 
life, for as a rule they never like to take any risk unless it 
is absolutely necessary. While debating what was the 
best plan to pursue, I met with some gentlemen who 
were anxious to take a little pleasure trip up the bay, and 
four of us started for the mouth of Sheep River. 
thought that if I got up so far as that I would try the 
ascent of the mountains alone and risk all dangers in 
order to get one of the much coveted sheep. 

Our party consisted of Mr. L. M.- Morgan, of Illinois: 
Mr. Harry Gunning, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Hill, of 
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_ Paterson, N. J., and myself. Our craft was a whaleboat 


rigged with sails and having a cabin large enough for 
four to sleep comfortably in. We reached our destina- 
tion in three days and found a very pleasant place to 
camp, which I named Windy Point, as the wind caused 
from the. action of the glaciers blows there cohtiually. 
You may think it strange for me to call this a pleasant 
place to camp; but if you knew how much more pleas- 
ant it is to endure a little wind, even if it is off a glacicr, 
than to be eaten alive with mosquitoes and sand flies, 
you would agree with me that it was enjoyable. Mr. 
Morgan and Mr, Hill were both anxious to see a moun- 
tain sheep, and decided to accompany me on my moun- 
tain climb. We baked bread sufficient for a four days’ 
trip, and with very scant outfit started. Our route was 
through a deep swamp, and at every step we went over 
our knees and very often to our hips in mud and water. 
This continued for miles and miles, until we thought 
we could never reach firm footing again, nor even a 
spot where we could rest for a moment; however, we 
‘toiled on until we reached the foot of the mountain, ani 
here our hardships begun in earnest. 

I have hunted through the dense forests in upper Can- 
ada, the Cumberland Mountains in Pennsylvania, the 
Ozark Mountains in Arkansas, the Rocky Mountains in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, the swamps and cane- 
brakes of Mississippi and Louisiana, and the hummocks 
and Everglades of Florida, but in all my experience I 
never undertook anything half so bad as this was. My 
two companions decided to give up and return to camp, 
as it seemed impossible to go one step further. The un- 
derbrush was so dense and matted and the “devil’s staft” 
so plentiful that a rabbit could hardly crawl through. 
The “devil's staff” is a growth of underbrush averaging 
about rin. in diameter and about 3 or 4ft. high, and it is 
ten times worse than briers, for the thorns are long an‘ 
sharp as a sword and very poisonous. Then the rocks 
were so perpendicular that we had to climb up on each 
others’ shoulders to get over them. I finally persuade-l 
my companions to keep going, and we would get to the 


DALL’S MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 


One of the specimens secured by Mr. Lee. 


top some time, and by 10 o’clock that night we reached 
timber line. Here we made a shelter of spruce boug‘is 
and rested for the night. 

The next morning we found that we were only about 
half way up the mountain. Each of us had a repeating 
rifle. Mr. Morgan had a .45-90 Winchester, Mr. Hill 
had my .30-40 Winchester, and I staked my faith on my 
little .30-30 Savage. At an early hour we started for the 
summit of the mountains, and about noon reached the 
top. We saw several signs of sheep along the ledge, but 
the animals themselves were nowhere to be seen. At 
last we looked away across a deep ravine, and saw on a 
distant mountain four little white specks; we hardly knew 
whether they were sheep or snow; but finally we couli 
discern that the objects moved, and we were satisfied 
that they were the long-expected animals we were hunt- 
ing. Now for the wings of an eagle or some other bird 
to waft us over that dreadful deep ravine. We looked 
down and saw the bottom about 3,000ft. below, and the 
rocky cliff on each side almost perpendicular. There was 
no alternative, however; down the rocky ledge we had 
to go, and inch by inch crawled up the other side. One 
unguarded step would mark our destiny forever. Finally 
we reached the opposite mountain and saw the sheep 
about a mile above us. We were almost exhausted, as 
we had had nothing to eat from early morn, and the light 
atmosphere was anything but reviving. It was, indeed, 
almost impossible to breathe. 

Now was the time for the hunter to exert his skill as 
well as his strength. The mountain sheep are considered 
wiliest ofall animals to get within range, and especially 
at this season of the year, when everything is in their 
favor. Their great large eyes are always on the lookout 
and their keen ears are ever on the alert for the slightest 
sound; their nose is in the air most of the time, and so 
acute is their sense of smell that it is said they can easily 
scent danger a mile away; and from my own experience 
IT am satisfied that. the statement is correct. I also found 
that hunting the Alaskan sheep was quite a different 
.proposition from that with those found in the Rocky 
Mountains. The Rocky Mountain sheep are used to see- 
ing numerous animals, such as deer, elk and antelope. 
around them every day, which has a tendency to make 
them less suspicious, The Alaskan sheep sees nothing on 
those bare mountains but animals which they are in con- 
stant dread of, such as bear, wolves and mountain lions. 
It is therefore reasonable to suppose that they are more 
watchful and more apprehensive of all moving objects. 
Our first care was to see from which point the wind was 
blowing: our next was to keep out of sight, and last, 
but not least, to be very cautious not to make the slight- 
est noise. Neither of the men along with me seemed to 
realize how important all of these precautions were, and 
T had hard work to keep them from making some serious 
blunders. 

The first difficulty was to get above the sheep. To do 
this we had to make a detour of about three miles. The 
sheep were disporting themselves in a little valley and 
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acted more like lambkins than the great, old full-grown 
males ‘that Pe were. The females were carefully con- 
cealed along the deep ledges of the precipice, guarding 
their little ones, while their lords and masters were out 
enjoying the sunshine, and all the pleasures of their 
mountain life. 

We now separated, Mr. Morgan going to a ledge of 
rock almost over the sheep; Mr. Hill was to go around 
the hill and cut off their retreat, while I remained behind 
some rocks about 6ooyds. from the sheep. As soon as 
Mr. Morgan reached the point of rock, which was about 
8s5yds. frorn the game, he immediately began firing at 
them. Naturally, of course, the sheep were surprised, 
and instead of running direct to the ledges they bunched 
and looked in every direction to see where all the noise 
was coming from. Finally, after Mr. Morgan had dis- 
charged about eight shots without touching a hair he 
raised his head and the sheep bolted around the hill and 
came within 40o0yds. of the rocks where I was concealed. 
I knew it was a long shot and a hard one, as scared shecp 
do not give a very easy mark, even at close range, but it 
was my only chance, and with well-directed aim I drew 
down on the neck of the foremost one, and the ball went 
crashing through the shoulder. The animal fell at the 
report of the gun and the others ran around to where 
Mr. Hill'was standing. He shot seven times, but without 
effect. Mr. Morgan ran down the hill and saw the sheep 
as it fell, and as he did not see either of us shoot, he sup- 
posed he had killed the sheep, and that it had run that 
far and fallen. I enjoyed his zest and enthusiasm for 
some time. I never saw a man feel so elated in my life. 
He danced around and threw up his hat and acted like 
a boy when he catches his first fish. I was so pleased 
at his intense pleasure that I decided not to mention that 
I had killed the animal, for I knew I could easily get an- 
other next day. But when he and Mr. Hill began to 
examine the bullet hole, they discovered that it was a 
small bullet that had done the work, and as Mr. Morgan 
was using a .45-90 the fact began to dawn upon them that 
the shot must have come from some other gun. He 
looked at me and asked if I had shot at the sheep from 
such a distance. I said I had taken a random shot; but 
as he was so close he certainly must have hit some of 
them. No more was said on this matter, and Mr. Mor- 
gan skinned the prize and took the head as a royal 
trophy. We took the meat and set out to our mountain 
camp, which was about seven miles from where the 
sheep was killed. 


We reached camp a little before dark, tired, wet ani 
hungry, but soon a big fire of spruce logs was cracking 
and roaring. Water was brought from the stream a 
few rods distant, and some coffee was put on. Long 
green sticks were cut with three prongs on each one, and 
the choi¢est part of the fine mutton was broiled, while’ 
the spare-ribs were put on strong skewers to broil, for 
later use. It made a great feast. I am sure we ate for 
three hours; and when we rolled in on our spruce boughs 
for the night we felt as though we were just as near 
content as it was possible for mortal man to get. We 
were hunting mountain sheep all night in our dreams 
and saw some wonderfully fine specimens. 

Next morning, waking bright and early, we decided 
that Mr. Morgan should take his trophy and the two 
hind-quarters and go down to our lower camp, which 
was about twenty miles down the mountain, while Mr. 
Hill and I should return to the summit and go up wn 
some very high peaks, where I was satisfied there were 
some monster old rams, 

It is an easy matter to talk about it, or read about it, 
but when it comes to climbing along the edge of preci- 
pices thousands of feet deep, where every movemert 
of hand or foot means life or death, and crossing over 
snowslides, glaciers and peaks perpetually crowned with 
snow, it is quite a different thing. And it is especially 
hard when the thermometer is down, down—well, I don’t 
want to say how far down it does go on those moun- 
tains; but it got so intensely cold and dangerous that my 
man could not endure it any longer and had to return tu 
camp; yet he had been raised on the borders of northern 
Russia and was a fine specimen of sturdy manhood. He 
tried to prevail on me to return, as he said it was impos- 
sible for any one to cross a large glacier which was in 
front of us and which must be crossed to get to the 
mountain that I saw in the distance. This glacier was 
about three miles wide, with chasms and fissures all 
through it hundreds of feet deep, and so narrow and 
perpendicular that they could not be seen until one came 
within a few feet of them. I crossed one which was 
about 2ft. wide. I could not see the bottom of it, but 
could hear the water roaring down some thousands of 
feet below. I was afraid to step across this death hoic 
with my boots on, as the soles were getting very slip- 
pery, and a slip of even tin. meant sure death. So I sat 
down and pulled off my boots and put on an extra pair 
of heavy stockings, which I carried in my pocket, and 
digging a rough place in the ice, with the butt of my rifie 
I had a firm place to step from; but the other side-was 
like a sea of glass, and if I should fall I would have 
nothing to hold on to, and where I should stop it was 
impossible to tell. Finally I made the spring and landed 
safely and squarely on both feet; I jammed the butt ‘of 
the little rifle into the ice to steady myself. I now hal 
about two miles to go in my stocking feet, but strange 
to say mv feet did not get cold. — 

When I was within G6ooyds. of the opposite side I heard 
a terrible roaring, but could not locate where the noise 
came from. I knew it was the noise of falling wate-, 
but there was no place visible for such a roaring torrent. 
At times the sound seemed to come from above, then 
from one side, and then from another. I then thought 
that the glacier was splitting open, but as I proceeded I 
came to the conclusion that it was a river running under 
the ice. I could not tell how close it was to the sur- 
face, and I. had to be very careful where I stepped. for 
it very frequently happens that the ice over those rivers 
is only a few inches thick, and once the ice is broken it 
means a plunge of hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
feet into a watery grave. TI continued cautiously until 
the rough shore was reached, and although it looked 
rough and uninviting, it was the happiest moment of 
my life when I felt my feet touch the solid rocks,’ I sat 
down for a while to rest, and how I wished I was back: 
across that sea of ice; but my time was limited to a fev 
hours, and I had to make good use of every moment and 
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had no time to reflect on danger past or danger ahead, 
At once I climbed up the steep rocks, and to my intense 
joy I began to see large footprints of sheep on every 
hand and noticed particular e size of them. When I 
reached the summit I saw, about half a mile distant, on a 
projecting ledge, three large sheep. 
knees, and as the wind was.in my favor, crawled within 
2ooyds of the game. I examined them carefully with 
the field glass and noticed that one of them was a mon- 
arch of the mountains. I raised my rifle very carefully 
and took deliberate aim. Sping, went the little Savage, 
and the great monster fell where he stood. The others 
at one’ bound .were out of sight, and I was glad they 
were, as I had all I could attend to. 

I worked for about two hours getting the hide and 
head carefully taken off, and when I got through it was 
almost night. A thick fog began to settle all over the 
mountain. I knew it was useless to try and return to 
camp that night, and so began at once to look for a shel- 
tered spot, as the wind began to blow from the north- 
west, and with it came a cold, drizzling rain. My feet 
were already wet from walking over the glacier, and as 
I had no coat with me my buckskin shirt soon got wet 
through and the ground was very damp and cold. You 
probably ask why I did not make a fire. There was 
neither wood nor brush within twenty miles, and hardly 
a blade of grass. I had half a hardtack in my pocket ani 
a small piece of raw fat bacon, which I devoured with 
relish. I now stretched the sheep skin and made a pil- 
low of the head; and it was a little better than a rock. 
Not expecting anything to disturb me until morning, 1 
closed“my. eyes and tried to sleep; but the chilly wind 
and the rain ‘coming thicker and faster, I did not get to 
sleep for over an hour. About 1 o’clock I was roused 
by a strange noise close by, and raising up on my elbow I 
looked in the direction the sound came from, and to my 
surprise saw on the edge of the rock where I had left the 
carcass of the sheep two large brown bears, which were 
fighting over the meat. I thought I would keep quiet 
and let them have it out. I also knew that if they got 
filled with the mutton they would not be so likely to 
bother me, and under the circumstances I did not care to 
have any closer relations with them just at present; but 
I did not sleep any more, for it was hard to tell how 
many other bears there were in that part of the country, 
and the smell of the fresh meat would attract them from 
a long way. I examined my little rifle very carefully 
and saw that it was well supplied with soft-nose cart- 
ridges. I also looked at the edge of my hunting knife 
and rubbed it a few times on the sole of my shoe. I did 
not want to be the attacking party, but if attacked I 
should certainly make the best of what I had. The bears 
kept on growling and eating until they had consumed 
nearly the whole sheep, and then slunk off along the 
ledges without even paying me a visit or thanking me 
for their supper. 

It was now breaking day and I had a long, hard watk 
before me and a heavy load to carry. I got up and 
stretched myself, and, strange to say, did not feel tired, 
stiff or hungry. But I was wet to the skin from head 
to foot. I took a small rope and tied the head and hide 
of the sheep together, and throwing it over my shoulder 
started down to the glacier. There was quite a stiff breeze 
blowing, and I again took off my boots and started 
across, holding boots in one hand and with the other 
using the rifle as an Alpine staff. The sharp steel-pointed 
butt-plate was just the thing, and had it not been ior 
this rifle I never could have gotten across that day, for 
the wind got higher and higher, until I was compelled 
to lie down flat on the ice at times; and when I did get 
across I was almost exhausted. I had now about four- 
teen miles to camp over a rough and dangerous moun- 
tain, and not having had anything to eat for almost two 
days, I felt a little weak; but I kept right on, and about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon got sight of camp. My man 
soon had a good fire and plenty of meat and coffe readv. 
He was nearly wild with delight when he saw me, for he 
had given me up for dead. He examined the bighorn 
and the faultless white skin, and now regretted that he 
had not gone with me. I told him I had seen some others 
on this side of the glacier and I thought we would go 
back in the morning and get one for him. I dried my 
clothes and rested that night. 

The next morning we were up at daylight and drank 
a cup of coffee and ate a piece of broiled mutton, and 
were ready for another day’s hard journey. We sighted 
the sheep about a mile from the place I had seen them 


the day before. When we got within half a mile of them | 


I made him take off his black hat and black sweater and 
his heavy boots. This seemed very hard to him, but it 
was er in order to get our game. The sheep were 
feeding on the edge of a precipice, and we had to steal 
cautiously to a ledge of rock and then shoot over the 
embankment. When we got to the desired spot the sheep 
were feeding about rooyds down the slope. There were 
three of them, I told my ‘companion to take the one 
to the right and I would take the one on the left; he 
cocked his gun and got - when I did. As we rose the 
sheep scented us and off they started, two to the left and 
one to the right. I could only see them as they boundei 
in the air, but at each crack of the little Savage a sheep 
fell. I now looked to my right and saw the other one 
getting away as fast as possible. I leveled my gun on 
him and he went down. All this time my friend stood 
perfectly motionless with his mouth open. I asked him 
why he did not shoot; he said he did not think of it 
until they were all gone. Then he raised his gun and 
shot at the one to his right, which was already down. 1 
told him it was no use to shoot at it, as it was already 
done for, but he was so bewildered he hardly knew what 
he was doing. We then walked over to the edge of the 
slope, but could only see one sheep, though we knew that 
two had come down. On close examination we .found 
that one of them had rolled over the embankment ani 
. gone down a precipice about 2,000ft. The other one 
was only saved by his massive horns, which struck the 
ome first and held him. It was a very dangerous 

S near him, as the slope was at an angle of 


leaie 
over 45 a few feet 


a” i 


I dropped to my ™ 


under him. .We propped him up with rocks as best we 
could -and I held to his foot while:Mr. Hill got him 
skinned. We then got the other head, which was over 
on the right, and with as much meat as we could carry 
we started for‘camp. On our way home we saw several 
ewes and lambs, but did not disturb them. 

It was now 9 o'clock, and we had seven miles to go. 
Our way was around the edge of a deep ravine for about 
two miles; then we had to go down the steep ledges to 
the bottom, and from there work our way down through 
tangled underbrush and deep holes of unknown depths. 
The fog and rain came down thick and fast, and the 
wind blew a stiff breeze from the west. We were both 
tired and almost worn out. We heard a peculiar cry 
coming from the opposite side of the ravine. I first 
thought it was a mountain lion, but my Russian friend 


said not, but that he had heard the same cry a number. of 


times before in northern Russia, and it was that of the 
black Siberian wolf. He hesitated about going down the 
ravine. I tried to cheer him up, telling him that they 
were cowardly animals. But this did not go. He knew 
what. they were and would not go a step further. 
cries began to be a little more numerous and much 
sharper than when we first heard them. We wind was 
blowing direct from us to them, and we soon began to 
realize that we were the object of their pursuit. The 
smell of the fresh meat was what first attracted their at- 
tention. We now had either to leave the meat and 
heads and run for our lives, or else prepare for war. I 
preferred the latter, as I wanted to get a few of their 
hides anyway; but my Russian friend did not care to 
meet them. We could hear them coming down the op- 
posite side of the cafion, and the rattling of loose rocks 
which gave way from under their feet, mingled with their 
fierce cries, made the blood curdle in every vein. The 
night was growing darker every moment, and there was 
no possible chance for retreat, for the mountain back of 
us was a solid mass of ice and snow. I demanded that 
we go right down the ledges into the cafion and meet 
our enemy face to face, for I was satisfied I could attend 
to them as fast as they came in view. I kept about ten 
steps ahead of my man, and on reaching the bottom I 
looked a little ahead and saw on a large flat rock the 
form of some animal. I did not say anything until I got 
within ten steps of it. Then, when I saw it crouch as 
if preparing for a spring, I raised the rifle and took a 
random shot, and at the report the animal fell with a 
heavy thud on the opposite side of the rock. The wolves 
also stopped their cries for a few. moments, and instead 
of waiting.to examine what kind of a beast I had shot 
we moved rapidly on, as fast as our tired limbs could 
carry us. I now prepared myself for the worst, as I 
expected every. moment that the black demons would be 
upon us. Presently we heard some fierce snapping and 
growling a few hundred yards behind us. Pausing for 


a moment we could distinctly hear their wicked jaws 


coming together. The way was now over open ground, 
and the camp was about three miles distant. The moss 
and underbrush made it very disagreeable walking, and 
the rushing streams which came down from the glaciers 
were not very inviting to wade through; some of them 
were knee deep and others nearly up to our waists. li 
you have never .taken a bath in ice water you cannot 
imagine how intensely cold those streams are. The noise 
of our pursuers was soon left behind. Yet we did not 
know when they might come stealthily upon us, and our 
ears were ever on the alert. 

The next trouble that confronted us was to find our 
camp, for it was now dark, and there was no road nor 
object to mark the location. The camp itself consisted 
only of a few stunted spruce trees, with some brush 
thrown over them. My man insisted that it was in one 
direction, while I contended it was in another. Fellow 
sportsmen who have lost their way at night know what 
this means. Again I had to take the command, and aiter 
an hour’s hard walking we discovered the little clump of 
trees. It was now about 12 o’clock; and we were quickly 
stretched along the fire and fast asleep, with wet clothes 
on. We did not care now for wet clothes, cold winds, 
wolves, bears, nor anything else. Sleep and: rest were 
what we must have, and we put in ten solid hours before 
we awoke. 

The sun was up several hours high and the spruce logs 
had long since smouldered into ashes. The day was 
warm and cloudless (something rare in this part of the 
country). We ate a good breakfast of broiled mutton, 
and while my man attended to some camp duties I shoul- 
dered my rifle and walked up the ravine where I had 
shot the animal which the wolves had stopped to devour. 
On arriving there a strange sight met the eye. The fresi 
bones of at least half a dozen animals were scattered all 
around, and the earth was torn up as if a desperate strug- 
gle had taken place. Every particle of meat was de- 
voured, and only occasionally a tuft of hair was scat- 
tered on the blood-stained ground. I examined the hair 
carefully and found that some it was that of a wolverine, 
and it was. this animal that had been crouching on the 
rock when I shot. I followed up the track of the wolves, 
and as near as I could count in the wet sand there must 
have been about eight or ten still left. I kept eyes and 
ears open, expecting every moment to see some of the 
slinking creatures, for I did not think they would go 
very far from where they had had such a ravenous feas:. 
They soon took to the ledges and I could not track 
them any further. I now thought they must have gone 
back the way they had come, and accordingly climbed 
up that side of the ravine. I was quite tired when I got 
to the top and sat down on a large boulder to examine 
the surrounding country. 

I could not see a living creature in any direction. I 
sat there for about half an hour, and was contemplating 
a return to camp, when I heard on the opposite side of 
the cafion a number of sharp, quick barks or yelps. I 
looked in the direction of the sound, but could not see 
a thing. Presently I discovered two sheep coming down 
the mountain, and about 1oyds behind them five wolves. 
The pursuers seemed to be gaining on their prey when 
they reached the cliffs; but the sh¢ep plunged down, 
down, until they reached a wide’ shelf; and here imme- 
diately they turned around and .withtheads to the enemy 
waited the onslaught. The wolves came on barking at 
every bound, and Sees from lerige to ledge. The 
sheep stood perfectly motionless. ¢ foremost wolf 
gained the shelf. Quick as a flash the sheep struck him 


The. 


and hurled him off the cliff down to the depths below. 
The other four came dashing on. As they stepped on 
the fatal ledge each one was sent thundering down in 
the same way. I was spellbound for a few minutes. I[ 
would have given almost anything I possessed for a pic- 
ture of the scene. The sheep walked leisurely to the 
edge of the precipice and looked over, then gazed around 
on every side and leisurely walked back and lay down. 
I could easily have killed both these sheep, but I felt 
so proud of them that I would almost have sent a shot 
at any man’ who would molest them. I am told on good 
authority that a large ram will defend the whole flock 
against any living animal that would give battle on their 
own grounds. I could not believe this until I saw what 
I have described; but now I am convinced that a harm- 
less looking sheep can make as fierce a fight as any ani- 
mal I ever saw, when called on to defend his own rights, 
and so quick and effective are his blows that nothing 
can withstand him. 

I walked down the ravine to where. the wolves had 
been thrown over, and saw the mangled forms of three 
of them at the bottom. The other two had caught on ilie 
lower ledge and were also shattered to pieces on the 
sharp rocks. 

When I returned to camp I found my man had every- 
thing ready for an early start next morning, and after a 
good night’s rest we proceeded down the mountain to 
our lower camp. We arrived there late in the afternoon 
and found the other two boys eagerly looking for us. 
They were so delighted with our trophies that we had 
to sit up until nearly midnight telling them about our 
adventures. The next day we set sail, and after two 
days’ delightful sailing we came to anchor at Homer. 

Harry FE. Lee. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


On. Kansas Prairies.—Ill. 


Tampa, Kan., March 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Don’t you wish you were here just for a day. Our mo- 
tive power, a 10 horse-power engine is stalled by the mud, 
so the boss and all hands have gone home, leaving me 
to follow out my own sweet will. Camped here in a 
“cook shack” with plenty of provisions, a good stove and 
abundance of coal, I am as free as one of the wildfowl 
that are passing overhead as I look out. The newly sown 
wheat fields so lately made desolate by the breath of the 
blizzard, are greening in the sunshine. The fields of corn 
and wheat stubble varied by great stretches of unbroken 
prairie reach away as boundless and almost as level as 
the ocean itself. As one wanders out into the fields, over- 
head with honk and quack and whirr of wings, the wild- 
fowl in numbers, at times goodly to look upon, are passing 
northward; around are heard the notes of the plover, 
blackbird, robin and many lesser birds; from underfoot 
the rabbit scurries away; and best of all, occasionally are 
seen and heard the call and brown back of the prairie 
chicken. And then in the mud of the sloughs and ponds 
is written the book of the wild life of the prairie. The 
ducks, from the mallard down to the. teal, waddling 
awkwardly, but ever keen eyed and alert, have been here. 
The hawk and owl as well as the lesser birds must stoop 
to drink. Bunny (for some reason that I do not under- 
stand, for otherwise I should think him too dainty to 
choose such places), makes this his playground. The 
whole tribe of fur-coated hunters, restless, uneasy and 
ever bloodthirsty, make this by right of might their high- 
way; and occasionally passing from one hunting ground 
to another that sly fox of the prairie, the coyote, leaves 
evidence of his presence. Truly it is a book full of in- 
terest to one who cares to read. 


A Red-Letter Day. 


We were camped down on “The Section” hunting 
chickens; but it was late November, and the chickens in- 
variably flushed wild; and so far as they were concerned 
the hunt was a failure. But we found an orchard of an 
acre or two grown up to sunflowers and other weeds and 
wholly surrounded by prairie. In one corner of this I 
unexpectedly flushed a strong bevy of quail; and scoring 
one, they scattered out through the orchard, and then the 
fun commenced. One by one the birds were flushed and 
missed or gathered in as our skill did or did not equal 
theirs. How many, I do not remember. I know we left 
some unharmed. But I do and always shall remember the 
surroundings of that day. All care a thing of yesterday or 
the future. Ahead, obedient, strong and eager, a very 
prince among dogs. To our certain knowledge, hidden 
among the weeds and unwilling to go out on the prairie 
an abundance of full-grown, strong-flying birds. Over- 
head the bonnie blue sky of Kansas. All around in their 
coloring of brown and old gold, flecked here and there by 
the shadow of a passing cloud, the prairies stretched off 
and away. The air cool and bracing; and myself, al- 
though worn by a long siege of hard work, yet in perfect 
health. Truly, life was worth living that day, and is 
richer now as write, for the memory of such a time. 

Mixed up with the rest of the pleasure came one of 
those incidents so puzzling and yet which go to make up 
the fascination of a day akeld. A quail wholly unharmed 
was marked down in a patch of tall grass of possibly t1oft. 
square; and although three hunters and a dog, that can 
always be relied on to find a winged bird hidden in gras, 
leaves or anywhere else, looked that bit of grass through 
and through, yet it was, I think, fully fifteen minutes be- 
fore the bird was flushed. It was no “spook” for the lead 
stopped it the same as the rest; but the question, how 
did she hide? remains unanswered to this day. 

One of your contributors asked what had become of the 
sand hill cranes. I know but little about them, as they 
seldom light hereabouts, but pass overhead both fall and 
spring. Pine Tree. 


A telegraph operator along the Northern line received 
a slight shock a few nights ago by witnessing what 
appeared to him to be the Bishop’s Falls wolf surveying 
him through the office window, as though he (the sup- 
posed wolf) were meditating on the best plan to secure 
him for his breakfast. On closer investigation the cause 
of the alarm turned out to be a dog.—St. Johns (New: 
foundland) News. — ; eet ee tte 
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Camping Ways. 


How well I recall my first attempt at camping. Alone 
and in a dismal drizzle I tried in vain to set up a small 
tent. Disgusted and disheartened I soon wandered over 
to a stranger’s camp, where I was hospitably received, and 
inducted into some of the mysteries of camping life. 
Since then I have lived and learned, and have evolved 
some practical ideas which may be of some service to 
other campers. 

First the tent.. A small wall tent 7 by 7 or 7 by 9 is 
amply sufficient for one person. And to each man his 
tent is the best rule. Here is a place where each one 
can be as orderly or disorderly as he pleases. In tenting 
with another person one loses somewhat of the pleasant 
solitude and independence of camp life, and even with 
the best of companions is liable to some of that social 
friction from which we flee to the woods. I hinge my top 
pole in the middle and cut my side poles in the center, 
joining by a sheet iron tube, which works freely. Thus 
the whole tent outfit can be folded together into small 
compass, and put in a trunk strap, and checked to des- 
tination. A very convenient form of small tent which 
would be worth trying would be to do away entirely with 
guy-ropes, which are always tripping one up, and fasten 
the tent by strong pockets at the corners, said pockets to 
snugly fit over iron stakes and tie there securely. I 
have never found any use for a fly, which is sure to be 
noisy in a wind. When camping I live wholly outside 
the tent in the open air except when weather or night 
drives me in, 

For cooking my main reliance is a home-made oven, 
constructed of a biscuit tin covered with asbestos felt and 
then with thin boards. A hole in the bottom admits the 
chimney oi a double wick lamp, or better, oil stove. The 
cost of the whole lamp and all was about $2, and it 
fits into a compartment in my provision chest. On 
awaking I light the Jamp, put my breakfast in the oven, 
and inside of half an hour it will be ready. This oven will 
warm the tent in cold and rainy weather, and I can camp 
with it in places where open fires are not allowed, as in 
the Park at Mackinac Island. I now regard the oven as 
quite indispensable, and I think every tent in a party 
should have one. I use the open fire mainly for broiling. 
This open fire should be built on a heap of earth, turf or 
sods about 3ft. high, and hanging your implements around 
this altar, you can sit in your chair, read a paper and 
broil a steak or fish in great comfort. As to provisions, 
get the best. Sink a pail of the best butter in the earth 
in a cool corner of the tent, and cover with a box, and it 
will keep in the hottest weather. 

For a bed a wire mattress folding cot is best. This 
with the mattress should be in two sections, and fold with 
the bedding into a large valise, whose handle will be top 
and bottom bed rails. The bed sections when set up can be 
fastened togcther, staple or cleat, and the near ends should 
be elastic steel. The whole bed apparatus can then be 
checked as baggage. If you are skillful you can put your 
whole outfit into baggage form and limit, namely, bed, 
provision chest, tent, grip, and save all the bother and 
expense of freight or express. A party of campers might 
with these outfits make a very enjoyable and cheap tour 
of the world, living at their own hotel. Thus, camp on 
some quiet farm near London, and go in daily by train, and 
the same for Paris, Berlin, etc. These outfits are also 
most convenient for gypsying, and can be set up and taken 
down in a few moments. 

The_place and time for camping is first of all the Great 
Northern Lakes, preferably near to rivers and small lakes 
as on the Lake Superior shore, and after mosquito time, 
that is after the middle of July. have camped with 
little annoyance on Mackinac Island from the middle-of 
June, where for three weeks myself and companion prac- 
tically had the island to ourselves. The wonderful salu- 
brity of the air and beauty of view are best appreciated by 
the camper who pitches in the Fort, and I am much sur- 
prised that more do not take advantage .of the best and 
cheapest way to enjoy that wonderful island. 

Hiram M. STAnNLey. 


“The Poetry of Sport.” 


ALL sportsmen may be divided into three classes, viz., 
(1) those who, like the proverbial Britisher, say, “Comz-, 
let us kill something’; (2) those who have the real love 
of sport at heart, minus its poetry; (3) those who have 
the real love, with the poetry of sport. 

It is freely admitted that all who have accomplishet 
anything in thé field of sport should feel with Whyte 
Melvilie that they “have earned for the nonce a con- 
sciousness of thorough self-satisfaction intensely grati- 
fying to the vanity of the human heart.” We cannot all 
fully comprehend with the poet the pleasant influences of 
soft winds and singing streamlets, and shady coverts, of 
the violet couch and plane-tree shade, nor can we ail 
combine the qualities of keenest sportsmanship with the 
rare talents of geologist, entomologist and ornithologist; 
nor can we, on the other hand, quite concur with him 
who said, “You talk of the poetry of sport; I can see 
nothing in it but animal excitement,” adding, “As a fact, 
the majority of sportsmen are the most unpoetic type of 
manhood—men who look upon ‘the primrose by the river 
bank as but a primrose still.’”’ We may, however, sym- 
pathize with those who, in lonely hours, in forest and on 
stream, find pleasure in the song of birds and in the beau- 
ties of nature, 

Merely to touch upon that most interesting subject, 
the song of birds, who. at this season, when eagerly look- 
ing forward in this northern and easfern part of the con- 
tinent, to the first cast for trout, does not greet with af- 
fection that harbinger of spring, the robin, so unlike his 
Anglo-Saxon cousin, the redbreast, that warbles sound 
his leafy cove? 

The robin, with his accompanying summer tourists— 
the song sparrow, and hermit thistles, the thrush, and 
crow blackbird—brings sweet melody. ’ 

How unlike his British cousin, too, is our blackbird? 
Of the former it is said: 


“The blackbird’s song at eventide, 
Ard her’s who gay ascends, 
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search for sunshine; frequent snow flurries remind them 
that summer js not yet. 

The hungry crows, as if to poke fun at the new comers, 
gravely stalk about as if they should have undisturbe 1 
possession ‘of the land, their somber coloring forming a 
marked contrast with the gay plumage of many of the 
late arrivals from the tropics, who, in common with the 
flowers of that region, dress in gay and bright colors; 
but as the flowers have no perfume, their companions, the 
birds, have no song. 

It is remarkable that all migratory birds return to the 
same spot year after year, the swallows to’ build their 
homes without hands under the eaves of church or chapel; 
others, thrushes and sparrdws, robins and blackbirds, 
return to their familiar groves and hedges, while yet 
others seek uninterrupted repose in the forest deep. 

May we not sympathize, too, in early spring with 
the fur-hunting trapper or the lumberman alone in the 
forest awaiting the departure of ice from stream and 
river. Each counts the hours, the former until he can, 
on the approach of summer, pick up his traps and seck 
pastures new in the settlements; the latter until he can 
exchange the axe for the handspike and follow the course 
of stream and river to the market of his hopes. He sits 
awhile in the brief spring sunshine at his hut door; but 
how cold it is; he still has to wait and watch. In his 
despondent mood a bluejay, his silent companion during 
the long winter, appears on the scene, and from an 
overhanging branch favors: him with a cheery, chatty 
song, and this is what he says: “Summer is coming; 
summer is coming.” 

Later on, when even birds are sure of a warm climatic 
reception, as you are perhaps busily engaged in selecting 
a killing fly for a monster trout, who, mnlike some memn- 
bers of the rising generation, is shy in his desire to rise 
in his search for food, do you not rejoice to welcome the 
return of the bobolink, with his merry, joyous note, or 
the much valued vireos; or, on reaching camp, after a 
good forenoon’s sport, as you smoke your pipe, after 
the midday meal, do you not rejoice to see your old 
friend, the moose bird, in his- easy going way, in full con- 
fidence that he is amongst friends, noiselessly light upon 
the frying-pan at the tent door and enjoy a luxurious re- 
past from the remains of the pork and beans of your 
meal? And how eagerly, on your return homewards, 
you look out in every bit of open country for your 
friends the thistle birds and yellow warblers; they never 
fail to bring their music with them. 

Thus, so long as summer lasts, we who cast no stone 
at the poetry of sport, enjoy to the full the presence of 
our feathered visitors and their joyous melody. The 
question never enters our heads as to which country or 
which climate can boast of the best songsters, for as 
Burroughs says,“The charm of the songs of birds, like 
that of a nation’s popular airs, is so little a question of 
intrinsic musical excellence, and so largely a matter of 
association and suggestion, that it is perhaps entirely 
natural for every people to think their own feathered 
songsters the best.” When winter again sets in, when 
the silence of the forest, and the comparative absence of 
bird life cannot fail to strike one, the blackcap titmouse 
is sure to greet you in your woodland walk. with his 
cheery note, called by the lumbermen “gee up,” as it is 
supposed to give a fillip to the weary team hauling logs 
to the brow on river bank. The Canada jay, too, seems 
to follow one’s footsteps from the camp to the spot you 
kill caribou, with his low, soft note, ever soothing, ever 
‘sweet, and moose birds, with an occasional member of 
the woodpecker tribe, with his auctioneer’s hammer and 
a “here-we-are-again,” are, like our best friends. ever 
with us. Mic-Mac. 

Frepericron, March 25. 


Glatural Histary 


_ The Northern Porcupines. 


A Chapter in Degeneracy. 


As ONLY a probable tenth of the population of North 
America live where porcupines are found, there is a good 
share of ignorance regarding them. Early English colo- 
nists coming to New-England gave the Canadian animal 
the name of hedgehog, as the nearest approach to the 
spiny little insectivore which inhabits Great Britain. But 
the Germans and other immigrants from southern Eu- 
rope, where the great quilled porcupine, Hystrix cristata, 
is a native, quickly saw the real family resemblance in our 
species, and stachelochwein, quill pig, porcupine, etc., 
were the names by which it was most commonly known. 

The hedgehog lives almost entirely on animal food and 
belongs to the same order of quadrupeds as the mole, 
whereas the porcupine is a vegetable feeder and near kins- 
man to the ground hog and beaver in the great class of 
rodents. 

In South America and southern Mexico there are tree 
porcupines, mostly smaller and slenderer animals than the 
Canadian species, with long, tapering, prehensile tails, 
which they use in climbing as do the monkey and opos- 
sum, They also have a peculiar adaptation of the fore 
feet which gives them greater grasping power upon the 














“small limbs of trees, and they possess no hair or fur 


among their thick covering of long quills, as does the 
northern animal. 

The great Cuvier was the first naturalist to undertake 
the prickly problem of classifying the porcupines. To the 
Canada poreupines he gave the name. Erethizon (irritable) 
and to the long-tailed, tropical forms Synetheres and 
Sphiggurus (strangle tailed), on account of their use of 
that member in climbing. If he had given Erethizon, a 
name signifying ‘club-tailed, it would have fitted the case 
more exactly, forthe whole tribe seem to be alike in their 
primes but the ne sae his tail is the aon 

racteristic thingeabout him, as given rise to the 
oumplas Fike Sat ae sare i} hb Sunapee 5 Socheage 
arrows against ; 
_ Besides, anatomical differences, however, there is an 
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the ancestral stock in the tropics, so that there is u--w - 
stretch of country from one to two thousand miles wide, 
and reaching from ocean to ocean, which is devoid oi 
porcupines, its climate too cold for one and too hot for 
the other. 

As I have just hinted, the Canada porcupines are con- 
fined to a cold climate. Their habitat reaches from the 
northern limit of trees in Alaska and the Hudson Bay re- 
gions down the mountain systems to Virginia and Colo- 
rado, but they are not found in the lowlands nearly so 
far south. In this respect they are unique, forming a dis- 
tinct and isolated climatic group which has no representa- 
tive in the old world, and are at once separable from all 
the others in the world by their possession of a true 
hairy covering, which grows thickly among and overtops 
the spinous coat in the winter season. 

There seems little doubt that porcupines originated 
in the tropics, and with one exception they yet remain 
in comparatively warm climates. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate a little how the cold-weather porcupine, so different 
from its nimbler, spinier, prehensile-tailed kinsmen of tlie 
South, should have been banished far from ancestral do- 
main and so effectually kept in exile. Geology essays to 
bridge the gap and account for these conditions in this 
wise. The Alleghenies and Rocky Mountain systems in 
preglacial times formed a passageway from the then cooler 
tropics to the warm north polar regions. Along this 
highway to undiscovered lands the ten-thousand year mi- 
gration of tropical species crept and swarmed and co!on- 
ized, transforming and transformed as the climate grad- 
ually passed from warm to coll again and the unstable 
land and sea rose and fell. Cut off at last by the trans- 
continental sea, the animal forms composing the retreat- 
ing tide .of life were given two alternatives, either to ac- 
commodate themselves to the changing conditions and 
“grow up with the country” or to die in the attempt. 
Among the very few tropical animals which succeeded 1 
passing this ordeal the Canada porcupine is entitled to our 
respect and, in spite of his ungainliness, our admiration. 
It seems a plain case of pluck... In the process of acclima- 
tion his tail, originally long, pliable and naked, was shor:- 
ened one-half, at the same time growing twice as thick 
and strong and clothed with a dense mass of stiff bristl:s 
and spines, and was transformed from a delicate climbing 
instrument to an all-round prop, cudgeland balancing poie. 
At the same time his legs, feet and claws grew stronger 
and more like those of a bear; his back and thighs broa‘l- 
ened, his skin toughened and became invested with a 
thick layer of fat, while a warm coat of hair and far 
crowded in among the shortening spines and wholly in- 
vested the unprotected under parts of his body. This is 
- scientific explanation of Erethizon as we find him t9- 

ay. 

‘The old world porcupines have a much more formidable 
set of spines than Erethizon, and so, in fact, have those of 
tropical America. The European Hystrix has a very 
handy bobtail. It can make off with fair speed to a place 
of safety. It also has great burrowing powers and does 
not trust to trees for she!ter, making for itself a refuge in 
the soil, where it fortifies itself, rarely venturing abroad 
till night. The Canada porcupine has not such a short 
tail as Hystrix, nor such a long one as Synetheres. It is 
able to do both climbing and burrowing on occasion, but 
it can do neither well, and has to resort to a bayonct 
charge to save its neck. 

Among the so-called ungainly looking beasts which 
we meet in the world each seems to have its native ele- 
ment where it appears to advantage and its movements 
become graceful. The ponderous walrus is transformed 
by its plunge from the rocks into the sea. - The sloth, :o 
helpless upon the ground, rivals the monkey in its ability 
to traverse the branches of trees. The mole, painfully 
groping over the hardened surface of the ground, trav- 
erses the depths of the soil with a celerity truly astonish- 
ing. To this rule of special adaptation to a certain en- 
vironment the Canada porcupine seems to be the great 
exception. Under any and all circumstances he is clumsy. 
Ungainliness with him seems to be a virtue. He can 
walk, even to galloping a bit in a painful, impotent en- 
deavor to escape insults; but it is merely an effort to 
turn tail against his pursuer, and, this accomplished, he is 
content to hunch up and fall around and over himself and 
sigh and moan like a very Falstaff because he can get no 
farther. A northern porcupine never seems to have any 
faith in his outdoor surroundings. Catch one up a tree 
and ten to one he begins to back down, right into your 
arms, if you dare to receive him in that fashion. And 
what a backdown it is! Tail trashing from side to side as 
if it would cast its owner loose; long claws deeply scratci- 
ing the tree trunk; snorts and pauses and quill raisinzs 
as one foot deviously follows the other, and as a grand 
finale a tumble of two or three feet to the ground, where 
he flounders about like a great ball of quills. 

If you catch one on the ground and his den among the 
rocks be not near he is sure to reverse proceedings and 
make for a tree, perhaps the very one he seemed so 
anxious to forsake when you chanced to find him in it. 
Cut him off and most likely he will put his head down 
and, quills erect, charge for that special tree with fixed 
bayonets. It takes a sharp whack on the nose to turn 
him under such conditions. The groan which follows 
such a rebuff is pitiful in its human-like tone of helpless- 
ness. 
Despite these apparently fatal defects in its make-up, the 
Canada porcupine is not becoming exterminated. Its coat 
of mail is a most effective protection in 99 out of 100 
cases of assault and battery upon it. Mr. E. P. Bickne'l, 
speaking of the stupid audacity of the porcupines %n 
Slide Mountain in the Catskills, thinks that the destruction 
of such animals as used to prey upon them will result in 
their greater abundance, regardless of the wanton killing 
by human beings. Along the southern border of its hab- 
itat in the East, in the mountains of southern Pennsyl- 
vania, the destruction of its food supply by deforestations 
has made the porcupine very rare south of the east and 
west branches of the Susquehanna River. Its abundance 
in other parts of the State, more suited to it climatically, 
has not seriously lessened in spite of axe and fire, nor in 

ion to the decrease in other forms of animal lifc 
in those regions. The panther, wolverine, wolf and fisher 
are known to kill and eat porcupines, but as these are now. 
practically exterminated in the northern Allegheny M 
tains, its only feral enemy is the wildcat, which frequerftly 
makes 2 meal of it in severe weather. Foxes have been 
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found with porcupine quills in their bodies and mouths, 
but probably only as pickers at the feast of some larger 
carnivore or victim of a collision with the porcupine 
among the rocky retreats which both inhabit. It is not 
likely that the human consumption of porcupines for foovl 
will greatly lessen their numbers. Anyone taking the 
care and trouble to skin one, however, will find a well- 
cooked October porcupine that has been fattening on 
acorns and chestnuts both palatable and nourishing food. 
Many a hunter and lumberman’s camp in the north woods 
would have sadly suffered for meat if this source of supply 
had not been available. 

Though an indifferent climber, from the standpoint of 
agility, the porky, as he is called by woodmen, spends a 
large share of its time in trees, the twigs, nuts and bark 
of which form its chief food. In securing these its mo- 
tions remind one of those of a black bear in similar posi- 
tions, only the bear is by far the more adroit of the two. 
One habit of the porcupine which I observed last fall in 
the Pennsylvania Alleghenies not only reminded me of a 
custom of the bear, but also of the prodigality or vandal- 
ism of the squirrel, to which most agile creature, by the 
way, our sluggish porcupine is not so distantly related. I 
was hunting for bear signs and came across a large re 
oak which had been ascended by some animal, apparently 
a yearling bear, in search of acorns. “The ground was 
strewn with acorn shells and oak twigs-.from 1 to 3it. 
long, which had evidently been dropped from the topmost 
branches. I was surprised that bruin could execute such 
adroit pruning feats without breaking down some of the 
larger limbs. A few days later, in company with a native 
hunter, my attention was directed to another sturdy red 
oak which had a cartload of these terminal branches, each 
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nearly severed as if by a knife, strewn below it. My com- 
panion assured me that it was done by a porcupine and 
that it was a common habit with them. He stated that 
it was not always done to get at the acorns, but that they 
often seemed to do it for amusement or to keep their in- 
cisor teeth from growing too long. Sometimes trees with- 
out acorns were treated in the same way, and in most 
cases only a small percentage of the nuts were devoured. 

While a porcupine has no agility, it has strength, and 
its powerfully hooked claws and coarsely granulated foot- 
pads give it a very tenacious hold upon the trunk or 
smaller branches of a tree. In securing these slender ter- 
minal twigs they gather two or more limbs together, and, 
if necessary, climb out body downward like a stock until 
near the end of the branch and then bend the limb in- 
ward by means of the strong feet and claws within reach 
of the formidable teeth, severing it with two or three 
diagonal bites and letting it fall to the ground. In secur- 
ing the bark of birch, pine and hemlock, they climb often 
to great heights, usually girdling the main trunks at con- 
siderable elevation where they can sit on a limb to do so, 
gnawing away the bark and outer wood in the form of a 
band from four inches to a foot wide. This band rarcly 
encircles the tree at any point, and consequently their 
gnawing is not so destructive as if the stem were com- 
pletely girdled. Samuet A, RuHoaps. 

Reindeer in Sweden. 

Consul-General Winslow, of Stockholm, under date 
of March 3, 1890, says, in part: The only food given 
reindeer in Sweden is “reindeer moss,” a lichen highly 
prized by the Laps, growing abundantly in the Arctic 
regions, almost as luxuriantly on the bare rocks as in the 
soil. It covers extensive tracts in Lapland, making the 
landscape in summer look like a field of snow. The do- 
mesticated reindeer are never as large as the wild ones; 
Siberian reindeer, domesticated, are larger than those of 
Lapland. No care is taken of the deer; they thrive best 
by being permitted to roam in droves and obtain their 
own sustenance. The moss is capable of being used for 
human food; the taste is slightly acrid. Attempts have 
been made to feed hay, roots, grain, etc., to the reindeer, 
but they have not succeeded, 





Near Bangor, Me., farmer George W. Brown chopped 
down a large dead hollow pine tree for fuel, which as it 
fell divided into halves, there in the cavity lay eight 
fat coons snugly housed away for the winter. er 
up in the trunk were two more coons while in the stump 


pounder, the biggest and fattest of the lot. 
cen oa got. taden, ‘re cords of dry wood, over 
aoolbs. of coon meat.—Methuen (Mass.) Transcript. 
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“Nature’s Compasses.” 


ABOUT a year ago Mr. G. W. Dearborn wrote an article 
with this title, in which he pointed out various peculiarities 
of trees by observing which one could travel in the woods 
without the help of a compass. Although I had traveled 
the woods of Maine for over -fifty years, and often in 
company with as good woodsmen as there are, I had never 
been observing enough to notice any of these signs my- 
self, and had never, among all the hunters I had known, 
heard anyone speak of being guided by any of them. I 
thought I would give his theory a fair trial before deciding 
on its merits. 

For nearly a year I have observed as closely as 1 am 
able, over a large tract of country, and among all kinds 
of growth, and the results are pa ronal Mr. Dearborn 
states that the tops of cedar and hemlock always point to- 
ward the south. I find that they usually point straight up 
and when otherwise are as likely to point to one point of 
the compass as another. If they all pointed as he claims, 
they would be of little help, as in such places as they 
grow, it is extremely hard to see their tops even in the 
clearest weather, and in rain or snowstorms, which are 
the times when one most needs direction, they could not 
possibly be seen. He states that trees have more and 
larger limbs on the south side. I have tested this in 
scores, if not hundreds of places, in every kind of growth 
we have in Maine, and I find there is no reliance to be 
placed in it. Trees throw out the largest and most 
branches on the side where there is the most room for 
them to spread. If trees stand alone with room on all 
sides, most kinds branch out quite evenly on all sides, 
especially fir and spruce, but when crowded on one side 
and there is room on the other, they naturally reach out 
toward the open space. If a road runs east and west the 
trees on the north side will have the longest branches to- 
ward the south; those on the south side will branch most 
toward the place, where they have the most room to 
spread and grow without any regard to the points of the 
compass. Probably at first, about an equal number of 
branches start to grow on each side, but those on the side 
where there is the least room either die or are stunted 
in their growth, while those on the side where there is 
plenty of room receive all the nourishment which other- 
wise would have helped the others grow, and so are 
larger and stronger. 

Another point made is that trees have more moss on the 
north side than on the south. I find that this depends a 
great deal as to whether the tree is situated in a con- 
tinuous growth or is more exposed on one side. The ex- 
posed side, no matter how it faces, is most likely to have 
the most moss. I know where there is a long row of 
maples by the roadside, which are equally exposed on all 
sides, but every tree is mossed up on the south side. I 
think this is owing to their being on a southern slope of 
land and probably face the south wind more than any 
other. Trees exposed on lake shores will moss most on 
the exposed side. The same is true on the side of bogs 
and mountains, those trees most exposed will moss up the 
most and usually on the exposed side. In the solid woods 
some have little moss and some a great deal, A sickly 
or dying tree, often has more moss than the same tree 
would if healthy. As a rule I find that those trees, espe- 
cially hardwood trees, if crooked, have the most moss on 
the concave side; as the crook holds moisture and so en- 
courages the growth of moss, while the outward bend 
sheds off the water, and consequently is apt to be free of 
moss. I do not believe that any man who is uncertain 
about his direction will ever get any help from observing 
which side of a tree is mossed up. If anyone thinks dif- 
ferently, let him give it a fair trial on different slopes of 
land where he knows the points of the compass and see 
how much it would help him if he were lost. 

It is also stated that the needles of the pines are longer 
on the south side. Now if a man were lost in our Maine 
woods, the chances are very small that he would be where 
he could find any pine small enough so that he could get 
the needles, but I tested this till I was tired on our white 
pine needles and have been very exact about it. Any one 
who will test it will find that the needles on the white 
pine tassel are never of the same length on all parts of 
the tassel. Those at the base are the longest, and grow 
shorter toward the end. In order to test fairly, the 
needles to be measured must come from the same rela- 
tive position in the tassel, on both sides of the tree. | 
have in all cases taken a tassel from the north side by 
the compass, and one from the south side, then I have 
measured a needle from the base of one tassel, with one 
from a corresponding place on the other; then I have 
measured one from the end of each. In the many cases 
I have measured I have never, but in a single instance, 
found any difference. In this one case that on the north 
side was the longest. 

It is also stated that the gum will be clearer on the 
south side, while that on the north will be darker and 
lure more insects to it. As all the trees we have in Maine 
which has much gum is the spruce, I suppose that he re- 
fers to that tree. In the summer time on a hot day the gum 
on the south side of a tree would be apt to be softer, but 
the time when men need help to find their way is not in 
a bright day, but cloudy at best, and more likely in rain 
or snowstorms, and then all gum would be hard. As to 
its clearness on different sides, I have talked with one of 
two men who have just brought in 6oolbs. of spruce gum 
and he has not seen this difference or anything which 
would help a man if lost. He says as I do, that owing to 
gum in hot days being softer on the south side that more 
insects get stuck on that side than on the north. There 
is another thing which probably Mr. Dearborn did not 
think of. It is very seldom that one finds gum on both 

sides of a tree except on an old spotted line, and. then 
they are as likely to be east and west sides as north and 
south, to say nothing of the fact that in some cases a 


man might travel for hours where he could not see a . 


particle of sm on any side of a tree. There are several! 
points which Mr. Dearborn mentioned, but I find them all 
as unreliable as those cited. No man who is fit to travel 
alone in our Maine woods, needs any help in keeping his 
way in a clear sunshiny day. When it is cloudy, or what 


is worse, a rain, or thi aoe the had better de- 
pend on a compass if he feels: need of helo, as I do 
not believe any of the things named will be of the least 


assistance. Be 
Until something more reliable is discovered than any of 
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the points of “Nature’s Compasses,” which Mr. Dearborn 
describes, it will be safer for any one traveling Maine 
woods, who needs any help, to stick to the oid-fashioned 
compass. I remember hearing of an old Irishman who tried 
to ship as a sailor, when asked; “Do you know the points 
of the compass?” replied, “It is not only a compass that I 
have, but a pair of thim, that me brother Tim, the car- 
penter, left me when he died. But the divil of a point is 
left to thim, for the childers broke thim off boring holes 
in the flures wid ’em.” If nature ever had any compasses 
the points must have all been broken off before she got 
to Maine. M. Farpy. 


Game Bag and Guan. 


Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine. 


See atnouncement elsewhere. The April number is now ready. 














Man and Other Animals. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some expressions in Mr. Hough’s last interesting con- 
tribution on the subject of game protection lead me to 
put into words some reflections that have frequently 
passed through my mind, and doubtless through the 
minds of many others. I quote from Mr. Hough’s article: 

Warden Osborn (of Michigan) has on the whole a 
sad story to tell about his game and fish. He says that 
squirrels and rabbits are less each year, that the fur- 
bearing animals are decreasing, that the bear is disap- 
pearing, that the wolverine is practically extinct, that the 
elk and wild turkeys have disappeared. He cites the 
killing of one moose in Mackinac county last fall, but 
learns of no caribou.” 

The question to be asked is this: Amid that gloomy 
array of desolation in the game resorts of Michigan, why 
was that last lone moose destroyed? The inference is 
that if there had been one caribou left, and its destruc- 
tion could have been compassed, the caribou would have 
gone the way of the moose, 

One is reminded of the “widow woman” of Zarephath, 
who said to Elijah, “I have not a cake, but an handful of 
meal in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse; and be- 
hold, I am gathering two sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it for me and my son, that we may eat it and die.” 

It is not assumed as literally true, that the last moose 
and caribou in that part of Michigan have been destroyed. 
But the above episode is taken by way of illustration, “to 
point a moral” if not “adorn a tale.” Not infrequently 
has been seen in print, some such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “Mr. Brown reports that he saw last week a 
remnant of the once numerous flocks of wild pigeon, the 
first that have been seen in these parts for many years. 
There were seven pigeons in this flock. Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeded in securing three of them.” 

Or this: “A few days ago a deer was discovered in 
Black township, the first one seen in this county for 
many years. Several of the neighbors gave chase, and 
succeeded in killing it. The animal was a large doe, in 
good condition.” 

Or this: “Early last week a wild deer came up to 
farmer Smith’s barn with the cattle. This is a remark- 
able occurrence, as no deer have been seen in this part 
of the State for at least twenty years. Mr. Smith was 
fortunate enough to kill the deer, which proved to be very 
fat. The animal was quite tame, which gave rise to the 
suggestion that it might have escaped from captivity.” 

And so on, ad nauseam. I presume that most of your 
readers will recognize the above as familiar specimens. 
Last fall my family took up their abode in a house in 
Memphis, Tennessee. There are some fine old forest trees 
in the yard and those adjoining. Early one morning 
my ears were greeted with the familiar sound of a squir- 
rel’s teeth on the shell of a nut. I soon discovered a 
couple of gray bunnies in a black walnut tree in my 
neighbor's yard. They continued to be a source of de- 
light to us, until the Christmas holidays, when, during 
the general license prevailing in the use of explosives, 
some boys shot both of the squirrels. What a great loss 
for so small a gain! 

Now, brother sportsmen, let us enter into a little whole- 
some self-examination. The “epithets,” “game hog,” 
“trout hog,” have been much discussed of late in the col- 
umns of Forest AND STREAM. Likewise, many brave 
narrations have appeared in its columns, reciting enor- 
mous quantities of game and fish destroyed by sports- 
men in various parts of the land, with much self-ap- 
proval. Occasionally there is evidence of self-restraint, 
but not often. We can all see clearly enough the “game 
hog” in others, but can we see him in ourselves? “Oh 
wad some power the giftie gie us,” etc. 

Now let us all lay our hands upon our hearts and re- 
peat after me this formula: “If I should see a remnant 
of seven wild pigeons in my neighborhood, I would not 
shoot one of them. 

“If a deer should come up to my barn with my cows 
(or any other man’s barn), and was in easy range, I 
would not shoot it. 

“If an eagle should light on a tree near me, and I had 
a gun in my hand, I would not kill it. 

“Tf I were in a hunting party in the Rocky Mountains 
ant had a chance to kill ten elk, I would kill only two or 
three. 

“If I had a chance to kill twenty-six ducks, I would 
stop at twenty-five. 

“If I had a chance to catch one hundred sb. trout, [ 
would stop when I had caught toolbs. 

“If game should become very scarce in my neighbor- 
hood, I would refuse to kill any more until the supply 
was increased.” 

Can we all repeat the above sentences with clear con- 
sciences? I do-not.quote, with Mr. L. A. Childress, “He 
that is without sin among you let him first cast-a stone.” 
But I say. we are all rank sinners (or the majority of us). 
Let us all pelt one another roundly until we all show 
marked improvement in our habits. 

Man has inherited from his remote ancestors two very 
powerful instincts. One is to “look out for number 
one” first ‘Of all. 


The other, to kill—bipeds, quadrupeds 
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and no-peds; feathered and unfeathered. The natural im- 
pulse of children, grown up and ungrown up, is to kill, 
everything that is not protected by some special reasons 
for curbing this inclination. 

It is the office of “civilization” and enlightment to 
furnish these special reasons for self-restraint, both as to 
selfishness and the killing proclivity, and to broaden these 
special reasons into general reasons—to make self-re- 
straint the rule instead of the exception. 

As Governor Roosevelt happily suggested, in a re- 
cent plea for the protection of bird life (and I resolved 
then and there to vote for him if I should have the 
chance for any office he might run for), let us all teach 
our children, after having first taught ourselves and.our 
neighbors by our good example—let us guide them, along 
lines of broad enlightenment to a right conception of our 
proper relations to our fellow-men and to all of nature’s 
children. And in this connection, allow me to say, un- 
der forbearance, let us not forget to embrace, among na- 
ture’s rx family of children, that member so long per- 
secuted under the spur of superstition and ignorance, the 
non-venomous snakes. 

Aprit 4. 


A Jolly Camp in California. 


“Boys,” said Josh one day in the latter part of June 
when we three met in “the city,” “let’s go over to my 
cabin in the woods and slay a buck or two. Season opens 
on July 1, you know, and I can promise you lots of 
gaine.” 

Ned and I jumped at the idea, and at once agreed to 
the proposition, acknowledging at the same time the 
brilliancy of our friend’s intellect. 

Josh was the proprietor of a ranch two hours’ journey 
from the city, and, in a wild cafion, had, one summer, with 
a great deal of trouble on account of the inaccessibility of 
the situation, built a rough cabin in which four could 
sleep, cook and eat very comfortably. 

It was located at the bottom of a deep, rocky gulch in a 
little glade covered with magnificent pines, laurels and 
other evergreens. 

The cabin of ‘rough redwood boards, with a substantial 
roof of shakes, was 20 by 16ft., lighted by two sliding 
windows and a wide door. The broad fireplace, built of 
stones and clay, where large pine logs blazed cheerfully, 
supplied the hot coals for roasting the venison to per- 
fection, and in cool nights gave forth a genial warmth 
and cheerful glow throughout the room. 

A pretty brook of pure water that thus far in its 
course never saw the sun, always as cold as one would 
care ‘to drink, danced by the cabin among the pines, its 
volume increasing as it went along; its gentle murmur 
gradually turning into a roar as, further on, it dashed 
recklessly over the huge boulders and fallen trees, mak- 
ing in one place a wild plunge of 3oft. clear, and finally 
emerged into the sunlight miles below. 

The spot had been selected on account of many trails 
leading to the best hunting grounds in the neighborhood 
forming a junction there. 

According to agreement, on the afternoon of the last 
day of June, we three started out from the farmhouse for 
the cabin, with a pack horse, plenty of provisions, Josh’s 
celebrated dog Smith and our Winchester rifles. The 
trail led ever a high range of hills through a plateau 
which looked as if, ages ago, some enormous meteor had 
burst directly over it and scattered millions of frag- 
ments of all sizes from a speck to a meeting house upon 
it, and since that event chapparal, heath and chemisal had 
grown wherever a little soil had collected. 

Finally the trail turned off from this plateau and 
plunged down the steep side of a cafion through the wild 
oats and poison oak bushes and we rushed along with a 
celerity which made up for the slowness of our ascent on 
the other side of the range. 

We clattered down as fast as the old packhorse could 
slide along, even the dog full of excited anticipation for 
the coming hunt. He had “been there” before. 

Josh remarked that we had better get that horse down 
“right side up,” for if he fell it would take us all night to 
sort out horse from grub, and he didn’t like horsemeat 
anyawy. 

Arriving all serene at last at our destination, we stowed 
things away, picketed our horse, had our supper and 
smoke, and “turned in” to lie awake for a long time, listen- 
ing to the soft night sounds of the forest, watching the 
ever varying glow of the burning logs in the fireplace, 
and inhaling with delight the cool spicy air loaded with 
the scent of the pines. 

It seemed as if sleep had only just come to us when 
Josh threw one of his spike-nailed hunting boots against 
our side of the cabin wall, and, as the crash ceased re- 
verberating through the cajion, queried in a very calm 
way. “Are you fellows going to sleep all day?” 


I said snakes, COAHOMA. 
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“Let us now be up and doing, 

While the muley cows are mooing, 

While the whiskey-jack is cooing, 

And the gentle buck perambulates the vale.” 


* 
- 


Josh is always calm, but humorous. 

To our surprise, we found that it was only 3:30 A. M. 
In spite of the early hour the odor of steaming coffee 
arose enticingly from the region of the fireplace. We 
rather sleepily began to tumble out of our bunks and 
asked Josh if Ae had been up all night. “Oh, no,” said he, 
“I just slept twice as hard as usual for the last three 
hours, so as to come out even.” 


After making a temporary breakfast of hardtack and. 


coffee, with our rifles on our shoulders, and old Smith 
at our heels, we commenced the ascent of the opposite 
side of. the cafion. 

Slowly we climbed the steep trail in the dim light of 
the early dawn, out of the pines, through open wild oat 
lades; where Josh cautioned us to keep our eyes “peeled” 
for a buck; again through chapparal that met over our 
heads across the path, finally emerging on the top of the 


Ti 
Sesh,” said Ned, as we were leaving the camp, “why do 
you call your dog Smith?” 


was the reply, “I once knew a man who called - 


his friend Bob, because his name was William, so I called 
my dog Smith because he was brown—sabe ?” 

It was _ t enough to see clearly by the time we 
reached the of the ridge. Josh, who was in the 
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lead, suddenly ducked down and whispered, “Deer- just 
going oyer the edge of the chemisal point ahead of us, 
but think it is a-doe.” We atin crept along to get & 
better view, but found the deer had already moved behi 
the point. 

All excitement, we trod as noiselessly as possible inthe 
direction the deer had taken in order to find out whether 


it was a doe or a buck; Josh being very particular about 
not having does shot on his ranch. 


We had not gone s5oyds. when our leader made a Jow . 


whistling sound, that brought old Smith to’ his heels, and 
dropped behind a bush. 

We dropped also, and looking in the direction he indi- 
cated, saw two fine bucks in the shadow of the cafion 
10oyds. below us, their antlers thrown back and their 
heads high in the air, evidently suspicious of danger. 

Josh whispered, “Now, boys! take ’em right and left 
as you stand and fire when I count three. Aim low, and 
darn the man that misses. Ready? One—two—three!”’ 

The simultaneous crack of the rifles rang out on the 
still morning air and echoed from peak to peak. One buck 
fell. The other, only wounded, bounded off over the low 
brush. Before he had made a dozen jumps, however, 
Josh, who was prepared for just such an emergency, 
pulled the trigger, coolly remarking, “That fellow might 
just as well stay, too.” 

The buck gave a tremendous bound, but came down, 
made two or three somersaults down the steep hillside, 
kicked desperately a few times and—staid. 

“*Rah for our side,” we shouted, and Ned and I 
plunged wildly through the brush, regardless of skin and 
clothing to where our game lay. Josh, to whom all this 
was an old story, picked his way more leisurely; but 
Smith, even more excited than we were, rushed yelping 
ahead ready to grasp the throat of either animal whic’ 
might not be quite dead. 

“Well done,” said Josh, on joining us as we were ex- 
amining the effects of our shots, “a three and a four- 
pointer. Your first deer, too, Jay. You didn’t kill him 
outright, but he would not have gone far with that hole in 
him. By the way, you should always aim for the spot you 
intend to hit, and not for the whole deer. Overshooting 
is the beginner’s great fault, but next to it comes that of 
trying to hit the whole animal at once—sabe?” I 
acknowledged that I had not stopped to pick out any 
particular spot, but promised to do so in future—if not 
too excited. 

While we were dressing the game and preparing the 
legs in such a way that we could shoulder the deer like 
knapsacks, old Smith disappeared. In a short time we 
heard his familiar “Yap! yap!” down the cafion, accom- 
panied by the almost unmistakable jump, jump of a deer 
in the bushes. We looked round and seized our rifles 
just in time to be too late. A fine buck was coming to- 
ward us, but on seeing our heads above the bushes 
wheeled like a flash and was out of sight in the chap- 
paral before we could draw a bead on him. 

“That buck jumped as if he’d been wounded in the 
leg last year,” said Josh. ‘“Wouldn’t be surprised if 
Smith treed him before long.” 

We swallowed our disappointment, and concluded that 
we already had enough ‘to carry up that brushy hillside 
anyway. 

Shouldering our game, we climbed, pausing many times 
for breath and rest, now and then making wild grabs at 
the bushes to keep our balance, and working laboriously 
upward toward a spot to which the horse could be 
brought. It finally ended, however, in Josh’s carrying one 
of the deer most of the way to the top, and then coming 
back after the second. He is tall and very slight, but 
apparently made of india rubber, and he could beat us 
heavy fellows all hollow at this sort of work. He said, 
when we a collapsed and sat down to wipe off the 
perspiration, “You city boys are not used to eating your 
bread with the sweat of your brows. One does not mind 
it when one is used to it.” I frankly acknowledged that 
I usually preferred my bread dry; but could stand a little 
moisture on an occasion like this. 

We drew lots to see who should go back to camp to get 
the pack horse, and this duty fell on Josh. As soon as 
he left we took out our tobacco pouches and settled down 
to await his return, enjoying meanwhile, most thorough- 
ly the magnificence of the wild mountain scenery, and 
watching, with a pleasure which strangers to such scenes 
can hardly appreciate, the light from the rising sun as it 
lit up hillside after hillside in the apparently unending 
series of cafions and gorges whose depths seemed so 
dark and cool in comparison with the now bright peaks. 

As the sun rose in the cloudless sky we sought the 
nearest shady spot and began to speculate upon Josh’s long 
absence, finally deciding that he must have stopped to 
repair the horse or something of the kind. At length. 
however, he appeared; and without explaining the cause 
of his detention, but with a twinkle in his eye, which we 
did not understand, proceeded to load the game. 

We retraced our steps of the early morning, and finally 
plunged into the refreshing shade of the pines around 
the cabin with a feeling of relief, the rays of the July sun 
seeming “‘a foretaste of the future” as Ned remarked. 

To our astonishment we found another buck hanging in 
front of the cabin door. We looked at Josh, who only 
smiled and said, “I told you Smith had taken an interest 
in that fellow. Guess the old cuss found out the deer 
could not run very fast, and staid by him until he rounded 
him up; thought 1 might just-as well gather him in.” 

It turned out that the dog had bayed, or “treed” the 
buck, as Josh quaintly expressed it, within a hundred 
yards of the camp, and, on his way down for the horse 
Josh had “gathered him in” without our hearing the 
shot, and had dragged him to the cabin. 

We hung our game on a stout pine limb and the three 
bucks in a row looked very imposing. 

Ned _ remarked that he knew lots of fellows in the city 
who would give fifty dollars for such sport as we had just 
enjoyed that morning. “Guess some of them must be 
like the chap I had such a laugh over last summer,” said 
Josh. Knowing there must be a-good story behind the 
remark, we both immediately demanded i 

“Well, it isn’t much of a ; but. 

’ fora number of 
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knew he wasn’t much of-a 


hit an object as lange as 
“T told him I'd give him 
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he’d mever seen one before it -would either look big 
enough to scare him, or else so small that he would wish 
his rifle were loaded with a few pounds of buckshot in- 
stead of a single bullet. Still he was certain he could 
hit one, and t such a thing as ‘buck fever’ would 


“Well, I took him out one day and placed him in a 
mighty good stand to get a shot, and put the-dog in the 
brush right below him. From the tracks around there I 
was almost certain there must be a buck not far off. 

“Pretty soon Smith gave a couple of yaps and I saw 
: eee jumping over the bushes toward my confident 

riend. 

“Just at this moment I heard a succession of shouts and 
shrieks and saw him jumping up and down like a crazy 
man, waving his rifle in the air. Thinking he must have 
stepped on a rattlesnake and got bitten, I was on the 
point of starting to run toward him, when I began to make 
out the words: “Josh! Josh! for Heaven’s sake! there’s 
a buck! shoot him! shoot him! Look out, he’ll get away! 
Shoot him quick! quick!’ Well, boys, I did shoot him as 
he came right up to me, but was shaking so with laughter 
that I nearly missed a dead shot. 

“T asked my friend why in blanknation he didn’t shoot 
the deer himself, as that was what he had come out for. 
‘Jerusalem,’ he said, ‘kick me; kick me hard! never 
thought of it.’ 

“T couldn’t keep this affair all to myself, you know, and 
he had to set ’em up pretty often for a while after- 
ward; and I hear he is very touchy ever since when you 
discuss the different forms of buck fever in his presence.” 

While Josh was telling his story, we were making 
preparations for breakfast, which soon appeared. Deer’s 
liver broiled on hot coals was the principal dish, and it 
vanished rapidly before-our ravenous appetites, well sharp- 
ened by the morning’s tramp. 

The rest of the day was spent in the usual camp style; 
that is, we swept the cabin, got wood for the fire, straight- 
ened things out,-had dinner about 5 o’clock, and after- 
wards strolled, or rather climbed, up on the top of a 
hill to watch the shadows deepen in the valleys until the 
sun finally disappeared behind a distant pine-fringed 
ridge. The stars commenced to speck the eastern sky, 
and the poorwill’s sweet but melancholy notes were 
breaking the evening stillness as we slowly descended to 
the darkness of the forest camp, each deeply impressed 
by the quiet beauty of the scene and loth to leave it. 

While chatting and smoking around the camp-fire we 
decided to kill no more deer this time, having as much 
veinson as we could use, but to try to find a short cut 
to a ridge near by, which Ned and Josh had always 
reached by an old trail a long way round. 

Next morning we got a regular breakfast before start- 
ing on our explorations, and then went to the ridge by 
the long way, intending to make an attempt to cut back 
to camp through the timber. 

Old Smith did not seem to understand our want of in- 
terest in deer that morning, and after a while we missed 
him. While we were all three on top of a pile of rocks, 
looking about for an opening in the forest, we heard his 
sharp bark coming in our direction, and in a few mo- 
ments a large doe came bounding along, pausing a sec- 
ond to listen within a few yards of us. Smith showed 
up on the deer’s track just as we jumped down from 
the rocks. He seemed rather confused. Josh called to 
him to stay close. He took two or three steps in the 
direction the deer had followed, stopped, looked back at 
us and again toward the deer, and finally, with head and 
tail drooping dejectedly, came back to Josh’s heels. The 
latter remarked that our not potting that deer had taken 
the wag out of Smith’s tail, and he looked disgusted. 

We missed him again shortly after, but thought no 
more about him until we arrived at the camp after a hard 
struggle through brush and timber in a vain attempt to 
find a serviceable short cut. 

When we had absorbed a comparatively large propor- 
tion of the deliciously cold water in the little brook we 
unlocked the cabin door, and, to our utmost astonish- 
ment, there was old Smith, curled up most comfortably 
on Josh’s bed. As the windows were closed and the 
door padlocked, it beat us completely; and at intervals 
through the rest of the day some one would remark— 
to the trees, apparently— that he “gave it up.” 

We took a cold lunch and loafed around, enjoying the 
shade and the afternoon siesta until the lengthening 
shadows and the delightful coolness that comes on t9- 
ward evening warned us that it was time to think about 
supper. We were suddenly startled by an exclamation 
from Ned: “Great Scott! I’ve got it!” "Without deign- 
ing to notice our inquiry as to whether he ever took any- 
thing for it, he rushed out to the gable end of the cabin, 
where he found what we had not before noticed, a rough 
ladder left standing against the clay chimney, which was 
about oft. high. We followed in hot haste, only to hear 
him wonder “how in blazes did that old duffer know that 
the chimney opened into the house.” 

The mystery was solved. There were the dog’sstracks 
in the ashes of the fireplace, where he had jumped, or 
rather slid down the chimney. 

“Talk about horse sense,” said Josh, “dog sense beats 
it from Alpha to Omaha. I'll bet a dollar and six bits 
none of us would have thought of climbing down that 
chimney to get in, though it’s big enough for two at 
once, unless it was Christmas time.” 

It really was almost incredible that a dog could have 
sense enough to understand the idea of the chimney con- 
necting with the open fireplace, and to climb up a lad- 
der on the outside and scramble down on the rough 
stones inside; but the fact remained as “gospel truth.” 
and can be certified to on oath by all three of us. He 
simply -saw that we did not care to hunt that morning, 
and getting tired of working for nothing, had returned to 
camp. . Finding the door and windows all closed, and 
longing for those soft blankets inside, he had prospected 
around and hit upon this novel method of entering a 
house—a la Santa Claus. 

When the dishes were washed that evening, and we 
were enjoying the “pipe of perfect peace,” as Ned ex- 

it, we agreed to let the deer alone for awhile and 

to pass the remainder of the time we could spare from 
business in the health. ving rest and thorough enjoy- 
of the pure-riis r, free from all fears of rain 

" in this long California summer.’ Josh had 

for one, of his vaqueros to come for our game. 
keeping only enough for our own use, we divided th 
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venison, sending generous portions to those of our friends 
who we knew would appreciate it. 

On the eve of our departure we were bewailing our 
hard fate that dragged us back to work, arranging for 
the next expedition, and assuring each other that noth- 
ing short of glue on the seat of our stools or the death 
of some distant re’ative with a will in our favor attached 
would keep us in cur offices when the time came: for ‘it, 
when Josh broke out with 


“Ch, it’s lots of fun to camp 

In a climate free from damp, 

Where the sun shines all the summer, 
And every city bummer 

Can rusticate and busticate 

His last year’s Sunday pants. 

There’s nary rain to wet you through 
Or make you feel so cussed blue; 

And the only things you veto 

Are the bills of the mosquito, 
(The birds that bite both day and night); 
And those pesky little ants.” 


Here we caught him, gagged him and tied him to a 
tree till he promised not to inflict any more of this stuff 
upon us—until next time. Jay Em. 
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(Continued from page 265.) 
The Sapelo Rod and Gun Club. 


Tue Sapelo Rod and Gun Club was incorporated under 
the laws of New York, Jan. 8, 18908. The following par- 
tictilars with regard to the club preserve are taken from 
the New York Evening Post: 

The preserve covers an area of about 10,000 acres, or 
some twelve square miles. It faces directly on Sapelo 
Sound, and is bounded on the north by White Chimney 
River and on the south by Sapelo River, so that in all it 
has a water front of about fifteen miles. This tract of 
land was originally made of four old plantations, and 
during the war was the scene of many stirring encoun- 
ters. Since that time it has been practically abandoned, 
and most of it is to-day in a state of wildness that, to- 
gether with its peculiar position between the two rivers, 
makes it an almost ideal natural game preserve. Unlike 
much of the surrounding country, the land is high, and 
covered with a heavy growth of Georgia pine. Here and 
there are open stretches and clearings that mark the once 
cultivated fields, covered in some instances by a scrub 
palmetto growth. North, south, east, and west it is one 
mass of verdure, and semi-tropical plants; palms and 
flowers are found in great profusion. 

Topographically the land is high in the middle, sloping 
gradually to the shores of the rivers that bound it on 
either side. The heavy pine forests are surprisingly free 
from-underbrush,.thus affording better chances for a shot 
when the game is flushed. At the same time the quail 
meadows and the natural growth in the clearings furnish 
an. excellent cover for. the birds, sq that it necessitates 
careful and thorough hunting, a fact that usually invites 
the prowess of the true sportsman. 

Along the shores of the Sapelo River for some three 
and one-half miles is a bluff that rises from 30 to 8oft. 
almost sheer from a white and sandy beach. It is along 
this bluff that the headquarters of the club have been 
established. The white, sandy beach offers facilities for 
excellent bathing, and the view from the top of the bluff 
is charming. A temporary house, that will accommodate 
about twenty members, can be used at once, and no bet- 
ter place could be selected for the permanent home, look- 


ing out as it does across the sound, past the islands that - 


fringe the Georgia coast line, and out upon the wide ex- 
panse of the Atlantic Ocean. Back of it are the heavy 
pine woods, and fish and game in abundance almost within 
reach. Lob cabins or lodges will be scattered through 
the preserve to serve as temporary camps for those who 
wish to rough it to the fullest extent, or who, in search 
of game, are led too far away from the house to return 
the same day. They will be built on the same order as 
the log camps in the Adirondack region that are so attrac- 
tive to any who have spent a day in the Northern Woods. 
A double wire fence will be built across the westward 
boundary from river to river, preventing the game from 
straying off the preserve, and affording a slight protec- 
tion from poachers. Of the game, quail abound, perhaps, : 
in the largest number, the field making easy ground, 
wihle there is also plenty of excellent cover. 
fish of infinite variety are plentiful, and will repay the 


most exacting angler or most ardent hunter for his trouble. .° 


An occasional bear, quantities of deer, and some wildcats 


make up the larger game, while wild turkey, water fowl, : 
quaul, 


of alt kinds, ruffed grouse, woodcock-and pheasants 
are plentiful. The pheasants are of the English variety, 
and rather scarce, having strayed there from other pre- 
serves, but once the club is established, it is intended to 
have a pheasantry, where the young birds can be reared 
and properly cared for till ready to be released. This will 
insure plenty of this a bird, that is such a favorite 
with all sportsmen. é€ rivers and sound swarm with 
fish; the salt-water trout that closely resembles our weak- 
fish furnishing, perhaps, the best sport. Add to these ‘iin- 
numerable turtle, terrapin, oysters, crabs and shrimps, 
and every fable delicacy known to best hotels is ready to 
be taken for the trouble. . roe 
The Country Club. > 
thirty-seven members of the Pacific- 
Union Club, of i i 


with priv ilege “ pur chase iu f 7 
Shafter, te acres of tnd in what is Known as Bear. 
Valley, on the 3 ‘in county, California ; 
at the same time they from Mr. Charles 
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bers, and no one, by its constitution, is eligible to mem- 
bership unless he is a member of the Pacific-Union 


ub. 

Shortly after the leases before mentioned were ob- 
tained, the club set to work to provide accommodations 
for its members, and it has constructed upon its grounds 
in Bear Valley,.a club house, stables, barns, dog kennels, 
shooting box, and:all of the appliances and accessories 
incident to club life in the country, and has expended 
in the neighborhood of $25,000 for these improvements. 
The present leases expire in September, 1900. 


Nittany Rod and Gun Club. 


The club was organized at a meeting of subscribers held 
at Williamsport, Pa., April 30, 1897, with the following 
objects in view: First, to procure a modern country 
club house where its members could find a suitable and 
attractive retreat from business cares and a place for 
the entertainment of their families and friends. Second, 
to establish a quail preserve of sufficient area to provide 
ample’ shooting for members and their friends, and third, 
to secure a trout preserve that can be yearly stocked with 
large fish, and at the same time enjoy immunity from 
the market fishermen, whose wholesale slaughter has for 
years depleted the streams of the State. How well these 
objects have been carried out may be seen from the 
following facts taken from the club prospectus: 

“The quail preserve is composed of about 100 farms, 
with an area of 20,000 acres, located in Walker and 
Marion townships, extending from the Bald Eagle Moun- 
tains on the north to the Nittany Mountains on the south, 
thence through Nittany Valley for a distance of ten miles, 
or in the neighborhood of thirty square miles of territory. 
The exclusive game rights on these properties are under 
lease to the club for a term of years. 

“During the fall of 1897 and spring of 1898, 4,000 mated 
quail from Western States were planted on the preserve 
for breeding purposes. Based on an average yield of 
eight young birds to the pair, it was estimated there would 
be 20,000 quail for the shooting season of 1898, but from 
inquiries ‘made after the spring nesting, it has been 
learned that nests found contained from fourteen to twen- 
ty-eight eggs. As many.of these birds nest twice in the 
same season, the success of this feature of the club would 
seem to be assured. In all probability no further stock- 
ing will be necessary for several years. 

“For the purpose of a trout preserve, the club has 
leased for a term of years, Little Fishing Creek and 
Green Valley,. through which it flows from its source to 
the club house, a distance of eight and one-half miles. 
The stream heads at the western extremity of this valley, 
and its course to the club house has a fall of about 7ooft. 
During the summer of 1897, sixty-three tight dams were 
constructed on the stream, and in November of that year 
7,000 trout, ranging in size from 1%% to gin. in length, were 
placed in these dams. It is the purpose of the club, so 
long as it may be necessary, to each year restock the 
stream with large fish. 

“As already stated Green Valley is about eight and 
one-half miles in width. No part of this territory is un- 
der cultivation; in fact, there is nothing more wild or 
picturesque to be found in the Allegheny Mountains. For 
many years these have been favorite grounds for pheasant 
and ‘wild turkey shooting. These birds will, doubtless, 
rapidly increase under the fostering care and protection 
of the club. 

“The home of the club‘is particularly fortunate in its 
location at the ‘base of Nittany Mountains near Hecla 
Park (Mingoville Post-Office), Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and within five minutes’ walk from the station of 
that name, on the Central Railroad of Pennsylvania. The 
house contains twenty-five rooms, including a sitting 
room, 20 to 38ft.; a dining room, 20 by 24ft.; each of 
which have two large, open fire-places; ladies’ parlor, also 
with an open fire-place; large well-ventilated sleeping 
apartments, card room, bath rooms and buffet, ali heated 
by steam, and supplied with spring water piped from the 
mountain near by. Double-deck porches, 16ft. in width, 
surround three sides of the house, having a floor surface 
of about 5,000 square feet. By means of a long-distance 
telephone in the house, members can be in easy communi- 
cation with their homes and business offices. 

“The club has now in contemplation the erection of 
additional buildings for a bowling alley, billiard and pool 
rooms; also a dog kennel of ample proportions, to be un- 
der the care of an experienced and competent dog trainer. 

“The club house grounds proper include a lawn of 30,- 
ooo squafe feet, appropriately laid out with limestone 
scréening walks, an.athletic field of eight acres for trap- 
shooting and other field sports, and an apple orchard of 
seven. acres.” ' 


- Santa Clara Preserve. 


Darwin J. Day is superintendent of-the Santa Clara pre- 
serye, Brandon, Franklin county, N: Y. This includes an 
area of. about 44,000-acres, of which” 1,600 acres are 
-burnt land,. The burnt land’is a great resort for deer, and 
an éxcéllent place for stills-hunting. Mr. Day writes that 
last’ season sixty-two deer and one’ bear were killed. He 
.adds: “With. the experience I have had within the past 

four yeats regarding the game, I am Satisfied that the deer 
are increasing’ very rapidly under the present law, and 
. wish, also to say I do think that we ought to have a 


.. bounty on.foxes and otter, as otter destroy so many 


trout and foxes so many birds. Aside from that, I think 
. the Jaw as it is is as near right as to suit all classes of 
sportsmen as it can be.” * 


The Magaguadavic Fish and Game Corporation. 


The Magaguadavic Fish and Game Corporation was 
incorporated under the laws of New Brunswick in the 
year 1892, with a capital stock of $20,000 divided into 400 
shares at $50 ‘per’ share. “The presetve of the corporation 
consists of a tract of land §,000 acres in area, known as the 
Stanus.Grdnt; situated-in Charlotte county. in the south- 
eastern part of the: Province of New Brunswick, and is 
inbr [ The .property .is 

covered ‘by: a-dense’ forest, interspersed’. by more than a 

score of lakes and potids.and traversed from end to end 

-by ‘the beautiful and picturesque Magaguadavic River, 
fromi which the corpotation derives its name, which, with 
“uit mamerots tribtfaties, furnishes opportunities for some 
' delightful. and iting. canoe trips in the 
Province, a region noted for this sport. It.is unsurpassed 
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as a shooting and fishing country. - It seems to have 
escaped the notice of the sportsman. until recently, and its 
denizens on the land and in its waters have been allowed 
to increase in a primitive manner. When the pioneer 
sportsmen came here from the overcrowded and more 
famous resorts they were both surprised and delighted with 
the abundance of game, fur, fin and feather, and came away 
enthusiastic in its praise, with a determination to return. 
The formation of the above named corporation soon fol- 
lowed, and for a time flourished, increased in member- 
ship and seemed assured of a prosperous future; but at 
the height of its prosperity, for various reasons, it be- 
gan to lose ground until the year 1895, when a partial 
reorganization took place; new blood was infused into its 
management, and a new era of the brightest promise 
seems to have dawned on its affairs. 


Shocco Game Association. 


The Shocco Game Association, of Baltimore, Md., 
controls 19,000 acres of land in North Carolina, which is 
strictly preserved for the benefit of members. A part of 
the land is leased and part purchased outright. The head- 
quarters of the club is the fine old mansion known as 
“Montmorenci,” built by the late Gen. William Williams 
at a cost of $33,000. 


Maple Lake Club. 


The Maple Lake Club was incorporated July 29, 1802, 
with a membership limited to ten. The property of the 
club consists of Maple Lake and about 2,000 acres of 
woodland in the town of Wilmurt, Herkismer county, N. 
Y. There is a substantial club house for the use of mem- 
bers. The lake has never been stocked, but it isa natural 
trout water, and is considered one of the best breeding 
grounds in the State. There is good partridge shooting 
in the club grounds, and some deer. Deer are increasing. 

Mr. John Cummings, Jr., writes that the fishing has im- 
proved each year, and that the club has become more 
popular with the members and their friends. 


Henry L, Smith. 


Mr. Henry L. Smith, of Albany, N. Y., is proprietor of 
a preserve in St. Lawrence county in the Adirondacks. 
The preserve includes four and one-half miles of water 
and is ten miles from the nearest town. There are good 
buildings in the tract, and as Mr. Smith writes, “lots of 
deer and the best of brook trout fishing.” 


Page Fence Company. 


The Page Fence Company have lately made an addi- 
tion to their game park at Adrian, Mich. At the present 
time they have ten buffalo and about twenty elk and 
thirty deer. They also have eight black bears. It is un- 
derstood that all the animals are in good condition. 


Mat-a-mek Preserve. 


““Mat-a-mek preserve, my little place in the woods, is 
not large nor important enough to be classed among che 
American game parks. In our part of the woods we have 
managed to hold our own so far as deer and partridge 
and trout are concerned, and we hope that next year will 
show a decided improvement. AsHeex P. Fitcn.” 





It is reported that Mr. E. B. Bailey, of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., has purchased the island in the Connecticut River 
just above the railroad bridge with the intention of stock- 
ing it as a game preserve. 

The Hull - (Ontario). Electric Railway Company has 
under contemplation the creation of a game park to be 
stocked with American game animals. 


Boston Branters. 


Boston, April 8.—The first party of Monomoy brant 
shooters got back to Boston the other day. The weather 
was very bad—only one or two days in the whole week of 
their stay that it did not storm or blow a gale. But 
they secured thirty-two brant. This they consider a very 
good record for the first party of the season. They cal- 
culate that there was not a young bird in the lot; that 
they were all old birds that have staid around that section 
all winter. The man who has charge of the property of 
the Monomoy Brant Club,.say that brant have been around 
all winter, and up to the time the first party left home, no 
brant had arrived from further south this season. There 
was some pretty fair black duck shooting, with now and 
then a sheldrake. The third shooting party is now in 
camp, and are reported to be having fine shooting, with 
more flight brant than the other parties saw. 

Mr. C. H. Alden, already mentioned as being at Homo- 
sassa, Florida, and greatly enjoying the shooting and fish- 
ing, has started for home. In his last letter to his friend 
Charlie Brown, he mentions taking thirty-four bass in a 
few hours’ fishing. One day he had the good fortune to 
hook on to a “cavalarie,” and fought him for hours, with 
a light.rod. The fish was finally brought to the net, and 
weighed i5lbs. Mr. Alden writes that.they are great 
fighters. He is much pleased with the place and its 
surroundings. It is about three miles only from the Gulf 
coast, on the Homosassa River. There is great sport there 
in the winter season for both rod and line and shooting 
sportsmen. SPECIAL. 


Deer in the Eastern Townships. 


Sutton, Province of Quebec, April 3.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: It will be of interest to many of your sports- 
men readers to learn the fact that deer are begiftiag to 
once again seek and breed in their old haunts in this sec- 
tion of the eastern townships. For years we have seen or 
heard of only an occasional deer having been seen in 
Sutton and the surrounding towns, but during the past 
season no less than nine fine deer were shot and secured 
during the open season on what is known as Sutton 
Mountains, lying between this village and Glen Sutton. 
and extending its. ranges toward the town 6f Potton, Que. 
Others of the surrounding towns—forming our 8 
eastern townships of. the Province of Quebec—report the 
same gratifying conditions of increase. Now. let our 










close season game laws be generally observed, and within 

a few.years our native township sportsmen. should not 

hese-6 go. 100 miles and more to Lake and 
pider 


sr Lake and to. Maine for their large game. 
be able Ene it within easy reach. Wa ’ 
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4é ‘ 9? 
Concerning an Epithet. 
Editor Forest and Stream: , 

As you know, I am no sportsman, but I am an old 
hand at newspaper wars, and think I have known as 
many as the next man, and have watched the results of 
such rows, and I am quite sure that the man who indulges 
in vituperation of dissenters from him, seldom persuades 
anybody. The villified are only made angry and the 
man with no convictions on the matter remembers the 
old adage for lawyers, “When you have no case, abuse the 
other side and his attorney,” and judges of the merits of 
the case by the style Of argument used. 

What is the aim of this epithet campaign? Conver- 
sion of “hogs” or conviction in the public mind as to the 
rights or wrongs of killing too much game? The hog 
cry is not apt to convert, and with folks like myself that 
don’t care a fig for sport and would not give one cent 
to save all the strictly game creatures in the country from 
extinction, that style of game preservation is not allur- 
ing. I know it would be preferable to have no “game” 
than to have it set up that if my friend X Y Z shoots 
more birds than an undefined authority declares war- 
ranted, he is a “hog”; I know he isn’t anything of the 
sort, and how am I to know whether Tom, Dick and 
Harry know what a “sportsmanlike” limit is? ~ 

Who was the hero of fiction who laid his success in 
war and poetry to his following his sister’s advice, “Mod- 
erate your transports?” 

Let me add, that while I claim the individual right to 
care nothing for sport and to think that I am none the 
worse for this indifference, I am not “hog” enough to 
respect a man less because he is devoted to it. That 
is his right, and I have no right to condemn him. But I 
do not admit that a “sportsman” is one bit the better, or 
worse, man from being so. W. Wabde. 

Oakmont, Pa., April 7. 


PHILADELPHIA Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
discussion in the columns of ForREst AND STREAM con- 
cerning the propriety of an individual arrogating to him- 
self the right to denounce other individuals who differ 
from him as to the amount of game they may kill in 
one day, I perceive has aroused a great deal of interest. 
There has been quite enough opinion, adverse to the 
stand taken by Mr. Schenck, to show that his opinions 
do not truly represent the opinions of sportsmen. 

In Forest AND STREAM of April 8 I read a vigorous 
letter from him in support of his contention. There is 
no doubt of his sincerity. The fact that he, on, his own 
confession, was once a game hog and reformed, encour- 
ages me to write this communication to you; for if by 
argument he can be shown to be now wrong, I am sure 
he has moral firmness sufficient to enable him to again 
readjust his ethics on better. lines. , 

Before beginning the argument proper, I beg permis- 
sion to quote from Mr. Schenck’s writings as itollows: 
“It strikes me that no unselfish, reasonable sportsman 
can feel otherwise than ‘hot’ after seeing. as we do. 
week after week, and month, the pages of nearly every 
one of the papers devoted to field sports besmeared 
with the bloody records of intemperate, inhuman, wan- 
ton slaughters;’ records -that make one’s trigger-finger 
itch with murderous intent, or cause him to hanker for 
the enactment of a law that would land some of these 
evil-doers into the penitentiary.” 

I wish to ask Mr. Schenck, concerning this point, 
whether, if he were clothed with full authority to do so, 
he would kill a man who killed more than his share of 
game in a day? Would he send a man to the peniten- 
tiary for life for the same offense? Suppose, at the period 
when he was. a game hog, some game fanatic with a 
nervous trigger-finger had drawn a bead on him and 
filled his person with buckshot. In the dark ages, when 
emotion governed the action of some men more than 
did reason, other men were burned at the stake, or im- 
prisoned for life, or were executed in various barbarous 
ways for matters of opinion; but at the present day the 
great pride of the civilized world is in its tolerance of all 
opinion, and in its laws free from all taint of ven- 
geance. 

In respect to the duck-shooters’ club, whose members 
are permitted to kill fifty birds in a day, if my memory 
serves me right this club owns or: leases its grounds and 
protects them as a preserve, so that the members have 
certain property rights in the preserved game, differing 
entirely from the ordinary common law rights of the 
public. They pay out money for their property rights 
and guard them much as Mr. Schenck does his own per- 
sonal property rights. i 2 

As to any record of sport with a shotgun or rifle, if 
anything at all is killed, the record is sure to be more 
or less bloody; this in reference to the excerpt, quoted 
above. I do not think that Mr. S. can point out the 
“pages besmeared with the bloody records,” etc. The 
sportsmen of to-day are far in advance of those of years 
ago in the matter of the proper quantity to be killed in 
one day, and in the ethics of sport. I am sure that 
this change was not brought about by angry snarls and 
the showing of pointed teeth. 

Suppose that one man, who has had but cne great op- 
portunity to kill a large bag of game—let us say 100 
ducks—offends from the standpoint of Mr. S. He has 
traveled a long distance, has liberally spent his money in 
the section wherein he shoots, and, in the enthusiasm 
of the sport and the bountiful supply he killed 100 birds 
in one day. Yes. let us assume that he killed 300 ducks 
in three days. Now let us suppose that another sports- 
man, proud of his own shooting abstemiousness, killed 
but ten ducks in one day, yet goes out every day for 
thirty days, killing thus a total of 300 ducks. Will Mr. S. 
be so good as to explain how one got more than his 
share while the other got less, and wherein lies the dif- 
ference in the total result? If one shot too much game 
in short time, the other shot an equal amount in a longer 
time, so that as.a matter of mathematics or an equality 
of tet they both took precisely the same quantity. 

eu 

Game is the property of the people, and as such is not 
valued and preserved with a view to the delectation of 
some man or men who own guns. It has a food signifi- 
cance of greater public value than a sport significance. 
The lone shooter, who rants thet his sport may be pre- 
served for him, should reconsider and recognize that the 
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’ public at large may appreciate only material values of 


public importance. 


Concerning the law on the matter Mr. Schenck pro- 
claims as follows: 

One of your cotrespondents, Mr. L. A. C., takes excéption to 
my argument, because it seems to remotely connect the crime of 
larceny with immoderate game killing, and holds that, while there 
are statutory provisions governi the one, there is no law to 
pores opinions as to what should constitute a reasonable bag 
or a day’s shooting; in fact, he in effect holds that in this matter 
every man is a church unto himself. I 


leave to differ with 
the gentleman; the great unwritten law o! 


“common honesty” 
governs in these premises as perfectly as does any law oft, the 
statute. books relative to larceny, although it does hot perhaps 
affix quite so severe penalties. If the unwritteh law tamed is 
not sufficient to cover the fround, the “golden rule” indirectly 
applies, as do many other of the teachings relative to moderation 
and temperance, of the Great Teacher, whom your correspondent 
quotes. For! nce in — with the immoderate killer 
has ceased to be a virtue, and the day of retribution is at hand. 


The unwritten law of “common honesty” is not well 
taken. There is no such law. Honesty is the source 
of all law, and not the law itself. In any case, it has no 
application whatever to the point in question. game 
of a State belongs to the people of that State. The title 
is very vague and remote, hile the people own the 
game, no one person has any title to it whatever till he 
has the game reduced to his possession. After that it is 
the person’s own property, with some or no qualifica- 
tions in different States, according to the different laws 
which govern therein. There is no dishonesty whatever 
in killing the game when the statute and common laws 
are observed in the killing. There is no share belong- 
ing to anyone. The game is in a state of fer@ nature 
before it is killed; afterward it is the property of him 
who takes it. If we consider that the people has shares, 
then the man who does not own a gun has just as much 
right to his share as has the man who does. If Rhode 
Island has a population: of 420,000, with an area of 1,306 
square miles, then there probably is less than one bird to 
each person within that State. Any man who takes 
more than one bird takes, therefore, more than his share. 
Mr. Schenck’s position may be brought to the reductio ad 
absurdum in many other ways. L. A. CH press. 


New Brunswick Notes. 


Some of the game officials have been displaying a com- 
mendable degree of alacrity of late in looking after per- 
sons suspected of killing moose in the deep snow. The 
most flagrant case reported was that of Mr. A. E. Han 
son, a Deputy Crown Land Surveyor, who, by virtue of 
his office, is also a game warden. Mr. Hanson was com- 
missioned to run some lines on the headwaters of the 
Tobique and Nepisiguit. He shot a bull moose some 
weeks ago, and upon reaching Bathurst last Saturday was 
arraigned before Stipendiary Magistrate. McLaughlin on 
complaint of Warden Bishop. Mr. Hanson pleaded guil 
to the charge and the minimum fine of $s0 was imposed. 
His plea was that he was short of provisions and that his 
party needed the moose hide to sleep upon at nights when 
camping in the snow. This plea is rather weaketted by 
the fact, not brought out at Bathurst, that before leaving 
Fredericton upon the survey referred to, Hanson bor- 
rowed a rifle and stated to a number of persons that he 
proposed to shoot a moose if he required it. 

Long before.Hanson emerged from the survey {t was 
reported at Fredericton and elsewhere that he had killed 
a moose and local sentiment was very stfong against him, 
not only because of the position which he held. but the 
boldness he had shown in defying the law. At the in- 
stance of Game Commissioner Knight, information was 
lodged against him at Fredericton, and it-can scarcely be 
doubted that if Hanson had faced the music here the 
magistrate would have imposed the maximum penalty of 
$200. Country justices are notoriously lax in their admin- 
istration of the game laws, and there is quite a general be- 
lief that, in the present case, Hanson knew that the 
authorities were on his track, and deliberately promoted 
the proceedings at Bathurst in order that he might escape 
with a minimum penalty. However, the end is not yet. 
If it shall appear that there was any collusion in reference 
to the Bathurst proceedings, Hanson will again be ar- 
raigned on the information laid at Fredericton. In any 
case, the leader of the Government, Premier Emmerson, 
announces his intention to suspend Hanson for a period 
from his office of Deputy Crown Land Surveyor. 

One of the strongest obstacles in the way of a visorous 
enforcement of the laws is that country magistrates are 
disposed to take a most lenient view of the offenses 
brought before them, in nearly all cases imposing the 
minimum penalty and Senuaenily allowing this to stand. 
Cases are even mentioned where they have ignored the 
plain provisions of the law entirely, and imposed a fine of 
$10 for killing moose out of season, whereas, the smallest 
amount they could legally impose is $10. For this reason 
the Chief Game Commissioner is endeavoring to have 
offenders, as far as possible, arraigned before magistrates 
of intelligence and experience in St. John, Fredericton and 
other cities. At St. John on Saturday last Albert Alward, 
of Queens county, appeared in answer to the charge of 
hunting a cow moose and of killing a moose out of season. 
He was fined $100 on each of these cotints, the latter being 
allowed to stand. Alward was captured through the clever 
work of Detective Ring. A confederate escaped, but is 
being shadowed. 

A great deal depends upon the county game wardens. 
Some of them are active, intelligent men who discharge 
their duties fearlessly; others are nonentities who like to 
whittle a good fat cedar shingle at the grocery store. 
Warden Henry Bishop, of Bathurst, is one of the most 
efficient officials to be found in the Province, being not 
only a friend in need to the visiting sportsman, but a 
terror to evildoers. On Saturday last he laid informa- 
tion against John Glasier, James Aube, Thomas Lavigne, 
Toseph Melanson, Thomas Glasier, Ambrose Doucet, 
Joseph Coutre, Jr., and Frank Hurst. Each of these 
parties were $50 for hunting moose out of sea 
two months being allowed them in which.to' pay 

Tt is to be feared that no efforts to enforce th 
will prove effectual until 
dire. effects of this 
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deer by the loggers in the Aroostoo 
fa. Frank H. RISTEEN. 


weary wor 
Frepericton, April 8. 


N. B.—Since foregoing.was written, Surveyor-General 
Dunn has eaepended Hanson for two months and fined 
him $150 for shooting a moose out of season; in case 
fine is not paid at the end of two titomths, stispension to 
cotttinte utitil it is paid. eo at 


The Hunting Rifle. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to make a rifle inquiry which has long beea 
at my finger ends. That is, why is the double fifle shaped 
precede like a shotgut, atid abotit 4s Heavy, sé little 

own in the Uttited States? To miy mind there. was 
tievet so really lovable 4 weapon itt the world. Evety . 
time I read of a man in trouble with his rifle, I feel like 
writing to him and asking him if he ever saw a double 
hammerless express. Let me mention two or three con- 
stant causes of profanity to the North American big game 
hunter. Perhaps the greatest is the snow and ice in the 
gun locks, or the alternative sticking of the weapon in the 

n coat at the supreme niomietit of the unexpected chariké 
of a shot. Mf. Frederic Reniitigtoti, iti his recerit article 
“The White Forest,” in Harper's Magazine, tells it in a 
sentence: “We were led up hills, through dense hem- 
lock thickets, where the falling snow nearly clogged the 
action of my rifle, and filled the sights with ice.” No man 
can travel through snow-laden branches and keep a naked 
rifle fit for instant use. Neither can a repeater, with its 
peculiar shape, be relied on to come ‘out of a cover at 
the first a A smooth-hipped hammerless will do se. 
Bear witness the old Sharps. The ofily thitig that ever 
caught in the covet was the siglit, arid tle peculiar shape 
of the riodern double hamimerless prevents this from, 
éatching. 

But the greatest advantage about the double rifle is its 
instant second chance. r. Hough, in describing the 
virtues of the valiant John Munroe, in “Sheep and Snow- 
shoes,” told how bravely that delightful mountain man 
stood his ground in the face of a charging grizzly, “when 
he knew he would have only one shot.” The good Mr. 
Munroe was armed on that occasion with a big epering 
rifle. The bear was skulking through the bushes, an 
when he canie out like a raging jabberwock, a few feet 
away, there was no chance to work the lever. The 
situation was precisely that which tiger hunters face tiear- 
ly anes. And no sate man, I suppose, evet chose a fe- 
peater for tiger shooting. Whetfe a vety quick shot is 
required, no repeater, worked with a lever by the trigger 
hand, is ever quite quick enough. With a double rifle, as 
with a double gun, one can place two accurately ainied 
shots mofe quickly that with any repeater, arid four shots 
as quickly. And the man who is preparitig fof His seéoiid 
shot as he fires his fitst—a habit which “repeaters” near- 
ly all have—will tot make so good a first shot as he will 
if he ktiows the second awaits ‘only one other motion—a 
finger pull. 

fhe best authority on the practical ¢ffects of rifle 
bullets with whom I am acquainted is that famous sur- 
veyor-guide, Mr. Henry Braithwaite, of New Brunswick. 
He has been present at the downfall of more moose duritig 
the last thirty years than any other man I know, afid he 
has s¢en more moose depart Le unknown localities, to the 
music of more kinds of rifles, in the hands of more Kirids 
of men. He is as broad minded as the wofld, afid can 
tell you more about the histoty of fifeatmis than most gun 
makers can. He beliéves that the only weapon suited for 
big. ime shooting is a double rifle. 

e small-bore smokeless rifle is unquestionably a great 
factor in the gun problem nowadays. This paradoxical 
arm has reversed the usual order of progress in firearms. 
Most, if not all, of the improvements heretofore have been 
made first in sporting arms, and then have slowly been 
adapted to the uses of the non-experts who make up the 
greater per cent. of armies. The small-bore smokeless is 
a distinctly military arm. Its greatest claim to the sports- 
man’s respect is its long point blank. It practical 
eliminates the bullet’s drop at sporting ranges. Its lac 
of driving, smashing force is the great objection to it. In 
the hands of very expert shots it often kills at once, be- 
cause they place the bullets just where they do the most 
harm. A year ago I sat in a refreshment room in Bos- 
ton with one of the surest rifle shots in this country, and 
he told me how he had knocked :lown a large moose a 
few weeks before with one shot from his pretty little .30 
repeater. He said then that he believed any man who 
could shoot straight needed no better weapon. This fall 
Forest AND STREAM recorded the fact that this gentle- 
man, using the same weapon, hit his moose just where 
he wanted to, and the moose plunged away to an unknown 
deathbed, where its bones are now being picked by the 
gorbies and the minks. What we all want is a rifle with 
a long point-blank range, with paralyzing power at the 
end of that range. Discussing these things with Mr. 
Braithwaite, in front of a gorers winter fire, he said to 
me: “If there could be a double rifle of about .40 caliber 
with a heavy, soft-nosed bullet, and burning ahout fifty 
grains of smokeless powder, a rifle having about the 
smashing power of an ordinary .50 English express, it 
would be as good at 200yds. as the .50 is at Soyds., and 
would be the ideal hunting weapon.” 

I wondered if all the world was bound down to knitting- 
needle calibers, and made up my mind that there must 
some maker who had sense enough to see the utility of 
such an arm. Sure enough, it is being sold in London, 
and isa t favorite in Africa and India. Another illus- 
-aas the fact that 
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carth. The reason for this is the same as that which 


compels the dug-out to be thicker and heavier than the 
Petcrboro’ canoe. There is the same differerice between 
an American repeating and an English double rifle. So 
far as I know, there is no American shotgun maker wlio 
also builds double rifles. But if every man who uses 4 
twelve dollar rifle and a hundred dollar shotgun could 
handle a really artistic double express rifle, I am sure 
there would be an opening for a new rifle factory in 
the United States, or an encouragement to our American 
rifle makers to enlarge the lists of their models. 
Uniformity of action between rifle and gun is also a 
controlling reason for having both alike. Any one who 
has fired at partridges and caribou the same day will 
testify to that fact. Freperic Ikanp. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Trowblous Times in Iilinots, 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 8—Timies ate growing exciting in 
this vicinity just now. As matters stand to-day there is 
a reasonable show that a law -will be passed which will 
leave Chicago market open the year round to outside 
game. A tew sportsmen are fighting this possibility. 
Ihe measure is already passed by the Senate, this being 
no less than the Senate bill No. 43, to which attention 
has been called in the last two issues of Forest AND 
STREAM. 

A warm meeting of those opposed to this measure was 

held yesterday afternoon. A still warmer meeting wa3 
held to-day at Warden Loveday’s office. Warden Love- 
day complained bitterly of the unfairness of the attacks 
made on him by the press, instigated, as he thiuks, by 
persons Sener to him. He accused sportsmen of 
lukewarmness and want of harmony in the handling of 
this bill. He resented all charges of being a tool of South 
Water street. In conclusion he expressed his willingness 
to agree with the request of the committee of sportsmen 
and to do what he could to yet save the chief working 
features of the law so far as selling game is concerned. 
He agreed to go to Springfield with the committee and 
work in the House for the passage of the amendment, 
which is the only thing asked by the sportsmen’s com- 
mittee. This he did freely, and declared that he had been 
ignorant of any such failure in the measure to cover 
fully the marketing features. 
_ Considerable feeling was brought out at the meeting, as 
is usually the case where misunderstandings exist. If it 
be not yet too late, House bill No. 434, which corresponds 
to Senate bill No. 43, will be amended so that this mar- 
ket will not be open. This will leave Sections 2 and 6 of 
the old law practically unchanged, it is to be hoped, and 
will bring a fairly satisfactory issue out of the sudden 
and intensely interesting fight which has sprung up at 
the last minute over this bill. 

Mr. Loveday insisted again and again that all he wanted 
was a bill which would protect the game, and he pointed 
out that his original bill had been very much altered since 
its introduction. The game farm is cut out. The non- 
resident license remains, reduced to $10. The resident 
license was cut out, and this practically nullifies the in- 
tention of the original measure on this head, as all the 
collections of non-resident licenses would raise but a very 
stnall fund for protection in this State. 

Should the bill pass both Houses without further 
change, we: would have, instead of our old law. a most 
deplorable measure, with a wide open market, a half-way 
license provision, and no features which would make this 
law the superior of the old law. At this writing the issue 
is in doubt. 

The ots committee, consisting of Messrs. F. S. 
Baird, R. B. Organ, W. P. Mussey, M. R. Bortree, 
George W. Strell and E. Hough, will all, or part of them, 
go to Springfield with Mr. Loveday Monday evening. 
It should be the prayer of every Western sportsman 
that they will meet with success. If they do not succeed, 
and if.this market is, whether by accident or intent, left 
open the year round for the sale of game from other West- 
ern States, then Illinois deserves and should expect to 
have every Western State put a non-resident license 
clause on its statute books which shall prohibit any 
— shooter from going outside of his own State to 
shoot. 

In all the history of game law fights that I have 
known in the past ten years here, this is decidedly the 
most important as well as the most bitter, 

The chief trouble in this disturbance has been over what 
at first sight appears to be a very slight matter. It is 
merely the omission from Section 1 of the new measure of 
the words “wild buck, doe or fawn, wild turkeys, pin- 
nated grouse or - chicken, ruffed grouse, pheasant 
or partridge.” These birds and animals were left unpro- 
tected by Section 1, and hence by action or Section 6, 
could be sold the year through in this market, Sections 
10 and 12, mentioning all or part of these animals, having 
distinct reference only to Illinois game. Thus it will be 
seen that this lictle oversight meant the giving away of 
the whole market situation on the grouse of the Western 
country, which could be sold at any season. That means 
that Illinois birds could also. 


The Meeting of Friday. 


At the meeting of yesterday afternoon at the Shermon 
House, Messrs. Baird, Organ, Bortree, Mussey, Strell and 
Hough were present, the discussion for the most part be- 
ing informal and on the subject of the omissions from 
Section 1, as above commented upon. Mr. Organ was 
at length finally asked to take the chair, and it was then 
formally decided to have the above men as a committee 
wait on Warden Loveday this morning as above men- 
tioned. Mr. W. W. Ellis, formerly of St. Louis, but now 
of Chicago, was present. He said that he had an inter- 
view with Mr. Booth of the A. Booth Packing Com- 
pany, who said: “We will kill any bill looking toward 
the hampering of the shipment of the sale of game. We 
intend to sell game here the year round, and we will use 
money in a fight to that effect.” Mr. Ellis shed some 
light on the game market of St. Louis. . Ie said. that 
St. Louis is the great cold storage point, but that the St. 
Louis dealers look to Chicago as their market. He said 
that a:great.deal of Illinois game went to St. Louis from 


the lower part of this State, only to be shipped to Chicago 
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later on. He said that St. Louis would join with Chicago 


in the attempt to make this a. wide open market. 


_ Mr. Bortree at the meeting yesterday was of the opin- 
iott that sportsmen should not rest content with the 
chatiges to Section 1, but should also ask that the selling 
seasoti be closed at Jat. t. The majority thought it 
would be to6 late and too tisky to ask that concession at 
Springfield now. 


The Meeting of To-fay. 


At the meeting at Mr. Loveday’s office this mornitig 
the following were present. Messrs. F. S. Baird, R. k. 
Organ, W. P. Mussey, George W. Strell, Mr. Bortree 
and E, Hough, of Chicago; Thomas Laflin, of Rock Is- 
land; William Harbaugh, of Geneseo. Mr. Loveday 
gives Mr. Harbaugh the credit of being the only sports- 
man to come and help him at Springfield. 

Mr. Organ was asked’ to take the chair at the meeting, 
Mr, Strell acting as secretary. Mr. Baird, as at the 
meeting of yesterday,.did most of the work in presenting 
the sportsmen’s case, showing from the point of a lawyer 
the fatal defect of Section 1, and the bearings of Sec- 
tions 6, 10 and 12. Before the meeting got at the work 
in hatid, Mr. Loveday, with considerable emotion, spoke 
to those present. He said: “I want to say to you gentle- 
men that it would have looked a great deal better if you 
had come forward long ago with this matter. I have 
wanted to do only what was right, and I think it looks 
very badly to see these accusations in the newspapers, 
charging me with standing in with South Water street, or 
being their tool. If this bill is not right, I want to make 
it right. Five or six lawyers have told me that it was 
all right. It has been changed a good deal since first 
introduced. I want to show you that I am willing to do 
anything to get a.good game law. I don’t like this way 
of accusing me of wrong things in the public press. This 
thing was here and you all had a chance to come to 
Springfield and help, but you did not do so.” 

Mr. Organ said that he had received but one notifica- 
tion of a meeting on this bill. He had not had any 
copy of the bill at its recent stages. Others present also 
stated that they had not received the copies of the bill as 
earlier printed. Matters were rather at sword’s points 
for some time, Mr. Loveday seeming to smart under what 
he thought was a persecution, and Mr. Baird insisting that 
he knew this measure was wrong, that he intended to 
fight it and to beat it as he had similar measures for the 
last eight years. The atmosphere cleared a little at the 
milder suggesgtion that perhaps Mr. Loveday would be 
willing to settle the whole business by agreeing to the 
insertion in Section 1, of the names of animals and birds 
which had been omitted. It was, however, some time 
before this came to a form of resolution, Mr. Strell at 
length moving that the meeting present to Mr. Loveday 
the resolution of yesterday, and that the committee attend 
Mr. Loveday to. Springfield. Asked if this would be per- 
sonally agreeable to him, Mr. Loveday replied: 

“Certainly, I will willingly and gladly agree to this. I hai 
never understood that this flaw existed, but had supposed 
the lawyers had covered every possible point.” The gist 
of the meeting this morning is covered by the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the following names of game animals 
and birds and closed seasons for same, be added to Sec- 
tion 1 of House bill No. 434, and that we ask the Senate 
to concur in same in Senate bill No. 43; viz.:_ Wild buck, 
doe or fawn and wild turkeys, Dec. 15 to Sept. §; pin- 
natéd grouse or prairie chicken, Oct. 1 to Sept. 1; ruffed 
grouse or partridge, Dec. 20 to No. 1.” 

The abové is what we ask. What we get is something 
at present unknown. . If the above amendments can be 
madeé to the House bill, we shall save Sections 2 arid 6 of 
the old law, which have gone to the Supreme Court. 
Even so, with the rest of the law passed, as shown in 
the text as above printed, we have some experiments and 
a few possibilities. We do not gain the right to search 
without warrant. We do not take one step forward in the 
restriction of the marketing of game. We do not abolish 
spring shooting. We do not go forward one step on co- 
operation with our sister States. Under this law as 
under the old law. Chicago presents a sinister front to the 
sportsmen of the West. If this amendment be not passed, 
and if this market be thrown wide open the year round, 
the menace to the game of the West is open, deliberate and 
glaring. 

Senate bill No. 43 was passed yesterday afternoon. 
It is, perhaps, in view of the complications in this mat- 
ter, important enough to warrant printing in full the 
sections under discussion. Let readers pay special at- 
tention to section 1, and not the omission of mention 
of the animals and birds stated above. 


Sec. 1. It is hereby declared to be unlawful to hunt, kill, net, 
entrap, ensnare or destroy, or to attempt to hunt, kill, net,’ entrap, 
ensnare or destroy, or to have in possession any quail between the 
20th day of December and the 1st day of November of the succeed- 
ing year, or of any woodcoek or mourning dove between the Ist 
day of December and the Ist day of September of the succeeding 
year, or of any gray, red; fox or black squirrel between the 15th 
day of December and the 1st day of September of each ae 
year, or of any jack snipe, Wilson’s snipe, sand snipe or any kin 
of snipe or any — plover, upland plover, yellow legged plover 
or any other kindof plover between the 25th day of April and the 1st 
day of September of each succeeding year, and it shall be unlawful 
to kill, hunt, destroy, ensnare, entrap or attempt to kill, hunt, snare 
entrap or otherwise destroy any wild goose, duck, brant or other 
water fowl at anytime between the 15th day of April and the Ist day 
of September. of any year. And it shall be unlawful to hunt, kill, 
trap, ensnare or to attempt to hunt, kill, trap, ensnare, or other- 
wise destroy any wild goose, brant, duck, rail or other water fowl 
between the sunset of any day and the sunrise of the next suc- 
ceeding day at any period of the year. And it shall further be 
unlawful, at any time, to hunt, kill, trap, or ensnare or to ae 
to hunt, kill, trap or erismare, or otherwise destroy any wild 
goose, brant, duck or other water fowl from any fixed or artificial 
ambush beyond a natural covering of reeds, canes, flags, wild rice 
or other vegetation above the water of any Take, river, bay or inlet 
or other water course wholly within this State, or in such part of 
such stream or water course wholly within this State, or with the 
aid and use of any, deyice commonly called sneak boat, sink box 
or other device used for the purpose of concealment in the open 
waters of this State. And it shall further be unlawful to shoot, 
kill or destroy or shoot at any wild goose; duck, brant, or other 
water fowl with a-swivel gun, or from any sail boat, electric launch 
or steam. boat at any time-in any part of the water of any lake, 
rivet, bay or inlet or other water coursé wholly within this State, 
or in that part of such stream or water course wholly within. this 
State; any so offending shall, for each and every offense, 
he guilty of a misdemeanor, and. on conviction, shall 
fined in any sum not less than fifteen dollars nor more than fi 
dollars and costs of suit, and shall stand committed to the eounty 
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in ession, or of the animals, wild fowl or birds mentioned 
in Section 1 of this act, at any time when the killing, trapping, 
netting and ensnaring of such animals, wild fowl or birds shall 
be unlawful, which shall] have been killed, entrapped, netted or en- 
snared, contrary to the provisions of this act. And it shall further 
be unlawful for any person or persons at any time to sell or expose 
for sale, or to have in his or their possession for the purpose of 
selling, any quail, pinnated grouse or prairie chicken, ruffed 
grouse or pheasant, gray, red, fox or black squirrel, or wild turkey, 
that shall have been caught, ensnared, trapped or killed within 
the limits of this State. And it shall further be unlawful for any 
person, corporation or carrier to receive for transportation to 
transport, carry or convey any of the aforesaid quail, pinnated 
grouse or prairie chicken, ruffed grouse or pheasant, squirrel or 
wild turkey that shall have been caught, ensnared, trapped or killed 
within the limits of this State, knowing the same to have been 
sold, or to transport, carry or convey the same to any place where 
it is to be sold or offered for sale, or to any place outside of this 
State for any purpose, except such person have a license from 
this State so to do. And any person guilty of violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than twenty- 
five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for each and ever 
offense, and shall stand committed to the county jail not exceed- 
ing ten days until such fines and costs are paid: Provided, that 
the selling, exposing for sale, having in possession for sale, trans- 
porting or carrying and conveying, contrary to the provisions of 
this section, of each and every animal or bird forbidden herein, 
shall be deemed a separate offense. 

Sec. 6. No person or persons shall sell, or expose for sale, or 
have in his or their possession for the purpose of selling or ex- 
posing for sale, any of the animals, wild fowls or birds mentioned in 
Section 1 of this act after the expiration of five days next suc- 
ceeding the first day of the period in which it shall be unlawful 
to kill, trap or ersnare such animals, wild fowls or birds; nor 
shall any of such animals, wild fowls or birds be sold or offered 
for sale during the first two days of the open season. Any person 
so offending shall, on conviction, be fined and dealt with as 
specified in Section 1 of this act, and selling or exposing for sale, 
or having the same in epee = for the purpose of selling or 
exposing for sale, any of the animals or birds mentioned in this 
section, after the expiration of the time mentioned in this section, 
shall be prima facie evidence of the violation of this act: Provided, 
that the provisions of this act shall not apply to the killing of 
birds by or for the use of taxidermists for preservation either in 
public or private collection, if so preserved: Provided, further, 
that nothing contained in this section shall be construced as modi- 
fying or being in conflict with Section 2 of this act, or authorizing 
or legalizing the sale or exposing for sale, transportation or re- 
ceiving for transportation, any of the animals, birds or game as 
therein prohibited: And provided, also, that the inhabitants of 
villages and cities may receive game from other States, and ex- 
pose and sell the same on the market in said villages and cities, 
between the Ist day of October and the 1st day of February of 
the following year. 

Sec. 10. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons in 
the State of Illinois, for and during the period of five years from 
and after the passing of this act, to injure, take, kill, expose or 
offer for sale, or have in possession except for breeding purposes, 
any wild buck, doe or fawn, wild turkey, ring-neck, Mongolian 
pheasant, any green as ma pheasant, English pheasant, any 
copper pheasant, or Scholmeringom, any Trogapan pheasant, silver 
pheasant or golden pheasant, any Cacubis, any chucker partridge, 
and sand-grouse, any black India partridge. ; ’ 

Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars, nor more than 
one hundred dollars, and in default of payment of the fine im- 
posed shal] be imprisoned in the county jail at the rate of one 
day for each dollar of the fine imposed. The one-half of all fines 
imposed and collected under this act shall be paid to the informer 
and the balance shall be paid to the game propagation and protec- 
tion fund. 

Sec. 12. It shall be unlawful for any person, except during the 
month of September in each year, to injure, take, kill, expose, 
offer for sale, or have in possession, except for breeding purposes, 
any pinnated grouse, prairie chicken, any ruffed grouse or par- 
tridge. that shall have been killed or taken in the State of Illinois: 
Provided, such birds may be killed with a shotgun during the 
month of September only. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section shall, on 
conviction, be fined not less than twenty-five dol'ars nor more 
than one hundred dollars, and in default of payment of the fine 
imposed shall be imprisoned in the county jail at the rate of 
one day for each dollar of the fine imposed until the fine is paid. 


After carefully reading the text of the above bill and 
noting the omission to protect grouse and other animals 
in section 1, let the reader follow on.to section 6, where - 
it says: “No person or persons shall sell, or expose for 
sale, or have in his or their possession for the purpose 
of exposing for sale, any of the animals, wild fowls or 
birds mentioned in section 1 of this act.” Now, the fol- 
lowing animals or birds are not mentioned in section 1. 
viz., wild buck, doe or fawn. wild turkeys, pinnated 
grouse or prairie chicken, ruffed grouse, pheasant or 
partridge. They are therefore outside the prohibition to 
sell. It is plain as the nose on your face. 5 

Section 10 offers a five years’ close term, which is good, 
covering certain birds. 

If the reader will now turn to section 12, he will find 
that ruffed grouse can, under the new measure, be shct 
only during the month of Sentember. This is, of course, 
a sporting absurdity. The sportsmen’s committee sug- 
gested that the date on ruffed grouse be made the same 
as on quail. 


Mr, Loveday in Refutation, 


The Packer and National Produce Review, in its last 
issue continues its attack upon Warden Loveday, at- 
tempting to cite cases in which suits had been compro- 
mised on South Water street. The Review makes no 
case, since it succeeds only in landing big charges against 
subordinates of Mr. Loveday. It admits that the war- 
den is not at fault in the matter of turning over funds to 
the School Board, since that is the duty of the Justice 
of the Peace and not of the warden. Mr. Loveday dic- 
tated the following statement for a city paper: 

“In answer to the charges made against me by the 
South Water street commission merchants last week dur- 
ing my absence from the city, I have to say that there 
is absolutely no truth in those statements. I have nut, 
directly or indirectly, received one cent in connection 
with my duties as game warden; except as provided by 
law. I would state that during my first year as ganic 
warden I secured 548 convictions for violations of the 
game laws and was defeated in but three cases. Of this 
record I am proud, and am willing to stand before the 
people on it. Relative to the disposition of confiscated 
game, I will say that sales were made after dtie process 
of law, and that I received from the different courts in 
the State only the amount allowed me by law. I have 
not received or receipted for any money that rightly 
belongs by law to the school funds. There were many 
cases brought in the name of the people by persons un- 
known to me for violation of the game law, of which I 
have no knowledge or record. 

“My work has naturally taken me all over the State, 
making it impossible for me to have. personal supervision 
of suits brought or seizures made either by strangers or 
assistants. I am now making an investigation to ascer- 
tain whether or not anything_has been done contrary to 
law. Quantities of game were seized during the season, 
a large part of which was totally unfit for food and whi-h 
was condemned and destroyed, and I still have in cold 
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be disposed of at public vendue when it is lawful under 
the statutes for the same to be sold, at which the sales 
will be made as usual by an order from the cour after 
due notice and advertisement. 

“T further say that I only want the support of men who 
are honestly endeavoring to protect game in Illinois and 
to enforce the game laws, and do not expect support 
from commission merchants in Chicago and elsewhere, 
whose whole desire seems to be to violate the law. I do 
not keep tab on either judge or justice, as I do not 
consider it any of my business so to do.” 

I saw Mr. Loveday this morning and asked him to 
make a statement for the Forest AND STREAM, and he 
replied that he had already done so. He regretted that 
I had “gone to South Water street, and had not come to 
him.” If he will refer to issues of the Forest ann 
Stream of April 1 and April 8 he will find that I have 
not been to South Water street at all, and, indeed, for 
a month have been away from my office unable to see 
anyone. The matters of news printed in any paper are 
public, and must be regarded thus in spite of any per- 
sonal preference one way or another. If Mr. Loveday 
will give special heed to my story of April 8 he will see 
the suggestion that the South Water street paper should 
produce facts and not general assertions. If this paper 
wii produce such facts, showing corruption in the office 
of any game warden, the matters will be public prop- 
erty, and will be printed as public news; but they will 
not be used in Forest AND STREAM until they are known 
to be facts. I would repeat that if the Produce Review, 
from its acquaintance with the trade, can bring to light 
any of the nefarious ways of South Water street, I shall 
fall upon the news joyfully. Mr. Loveday to-day stated 
that he had no intention of following up the charges 
made in the paper above referred to. He called attention 
to the fact that he had taken game from almost every 
house on the street, and had seized more game than all 
his predecessors together. He said he thought a game 
warden ought to work out in the State as well as on 
South Water street. 

We are having a warm time here, as may be seen, but 
I imagine it will cool down after a while, the more 
especially as I hope to see section I amended through 
the action of the sportsmen’s committee above named. 


In Gokey’s Country. 


In a letter dated March 16, from our friend Gokey, of 


Dawson, N. D., he reports the appearance of the first 


northbound wild geese, and said that he was looking 
over the old gun, with the intent of going out to see 
what he could do. Mr. Gokey says that there was very 
little snow in his section this winter and that the grouse 
wintered well. He has spent the long days of the past 
winter in hunting wolves, but he has a grievance against 
State Warden George E. Bowers. It seems that the lat- 
ter was out with Mr. Gokey not long ago on a woli 
hunt, when the dogs ran into and threw a big wolf. Mr. 
Bowers got out with a club and undertook to kill the 
wolf, but “landed good and square” on one of the dogs 
They took the dog home in the sleigh, and at last ac- 
counts they thought he would live. From all accounts 
life in Dakota is not without its incidents. 

Speaking of the northbound wild geese reminds me 
that I heard the familiar honk this morning myself for 
the first time this season. A good flock of geese passed 
over the city near where I live, and through the open 
window I could hear the wild music. There is a certain 
thrilling quality to the note of the wild goose in the 
spring which I imagine has been acknowledged by every 
one who has heard it, whether he be sportsman or not. 
When the geese go streaming over, men and women 
alike look up and listen. 


Getting Ready for Spring Trade. 


Jack Monroe, out on the Blackfoot reservation, seems 
to be getting ready for the spring trade in bear. He 
writes me that he has about thirty carcasses of horses 
which have been killed by the railway trains, besides bulls 
that died in the Government bull herd, all of which he 
says can be favorably placed with little trouble, so that 
he thinks he could take care of a number of spring bear 


hunters. Jack has been away down in New Mexico with 
Mr. Pinchot, of New York, after bear. They found 


quail, deer and antelope, but no bear. I should think the 


latter were probably holed up. 


More Spring Trade. 


The members of Kinne Creek Trout’ Club, or more 
properly the Flint and Pere Marquette Club, are begin- 
ning to think about their spring opening. A party of 
them will start to-day from Saginaw and go up to thie 
club preserves. The annual meeting will be held at the 
club house, or on the special car “W. B. Mershon.” 
which carries the party. Then the nursery ponds will 
be drained and the yearlings will be transported over to 
the proper streams. There will be about a dozen in the 
party, including Messrs. Keena and Avery, of Detroit, 
who were at Saginaw yesterday, guests of Mr. Humphrey. 
I can imagine it will be a very happy and energetic 
party that will superintend the early spring opening of 
Kinne Creek millinery. This is a wonderfully fortunate 
and well equipped trout club, and its personnel cannot 
be duplicated. 


Nets in Fox River. 


It is cheering to learn that at the present writing the 
Tilinois River is full of nets at the mouth of the Fox 
River. The mouth of the latter stream is cut off by a 
series of wing nets and fykes, which will no doubt stop 
the bulk of the spring run which would naturally go ap 


that stream. E. Houcu. 
1200 Boyce Burziprnc, Chicago. 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next weex 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 
weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 

The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 


Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
istest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 








storage many birds, the product of seizures, which will - 


‘you, made 


The. Illinois Game Bill. 


Cxicaco, April 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: An arti- 
cle which appeared in the Forest anp Stream of this 
date (p. 246), signed E. Hough, seems to have been 
written by some one who was misinformed. For in- 
stance, it says: “The first and great objection to the 
measure (Senate bill 43) is that it sweeps away entirely 
our old game law. In this old game law we have taken 
sections 2 and 6 to the Supreme Court,” etc. 

Now the fact is patent, from a casual glance at bill 43 
and “the old game law,” that but two words have been 
added to section 2 of the old law, and two words changed, 
and the changes in section 6 are so trifling, and yet so 
pertinent, that if Mr. Hough will read sections 2 and 6 oi 
bill 43 and sections 2 and 6 of the old law he will wonder 
why he wrote the article. 

Section 6 of. bill 43 and of “the old law,” in so far as 
they relate to the sale of game, are identical, and Mr. 
Hough is unnecessarily perturbed when he says prairie 
chickens can be sold the year round. 

If the Packer and National Produce Review was less 
obscure it might call for vigorous action, but it does not 
seem to have emerged sufficiently far from the shadow 
of egg cases (frequently filled with contraband birds) to 
have become really visible. 

The South Water street law-breaker knows full well 
that there has been no favoritism shown in the matter 
of seizures of game which had been illegally shipped, and 
the thorough organization which they have against bill 
43 is the best evidence that they are not in sympatby 
either with the game warden, with bill 43, or any other 
statute which restrains or prohibits the sale of game. 

Mr. F. S. Baird, recently a judicial candidate, and Mr. 
M. R. Bortree, an ex-game warden, are men who clamor 
for the retention of sections 2 and 6 of the old game law, 
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which are identical with sections 2 and 6 of bill 43, with 
the exception of a few. words added in bill 43, which 
serve to make said sections practically operative for the 
protection of game. 

Mr. F. S. Baird was repeatedly invited to assist in the* 
framing of bill 43, but excused himself on account of 
press of business; nevertheless he was interested enough 
to request me not to change sections 2 and 6, because 
we had obtained a Supreme Court decision, also adding 
that he was the party that framed those sections. In 
spite of this, Mr. F. S. Baird’s letters have appeared in 
the Senate at Springfield, claiming that bill 43 (a copy of 
his own bill) is a South Water street bill. Just suci 
work as this has kept Illinois back from advancing in the 
protection of game for the last sixteen years. It is sim- 
ply a dog-in-the-manger case, and it is full time now the 
real lovers of game and bird protection should take off 
their blinders and see the facts. . 

. H. W. Lovepay, 
State Game Warden. 

[The date of this letter shows that it was written before 

the meeting of April—reported above by Mr. Hough.] 


Adirondack Wolves and Deer. 


CuieFr Protector Ponp writes to the Saratogian: 

“T am very much surprised that the old guide (Forten, 
better known as Old Chauncey Hathorn), claiming to 
have so much knowledge of the condition of the woods 
generally, would admit, as he did, that a few wolves now 
exist over in the Moose River country, which statement 
is anything but the truth. I am ready to forfeit $100 for 
every wolf or sign of one that can be found to-day in 
the Adirondacks. 

“The statement that I made, which appears in the 
Malone paper, that deer are unusually plenty near the out- 
skirts of the woods is true, and it is not a fact that deer 
must. seek the center of the Adirondacks in order to 
winter, as there can be readily found within a mile or 
two of the border of the woods plenty of large swamps 
with evergreen thickets that furnish the best of shelter 
and protection from the storm for deer, and gives them 
an opportunity to take advantage of the early vegeta- 
tion about the outskirts of the woods;-which starts two 
or more weeks earlier than it does in the more dense for- 
ests. From this statement I do not wish to be under- 
stood that deer cannot be found in the more dense for- 
ests, but wish to convey the idea that they have increased 





‘so rapidly in the past two years that they must have larger 


fields to roam in.” 

He also writes to the Malone Farmer: “I note that 
some comments on a statement which the ex- 
change claimed was made by me, to the effect that wolves 
inhabit the Adirondacks at the present time. Your crit- 
icism. of this statement was perfectly. just, as I have been 
misqu é e time since, w dp I the 
Committee on Fisk and Game of the Assembly, I mace 








"a statement which cannot be justly denied: That in the 


past twb years under the anti-hounding law, deer have 
increased 50 pér cent. or more, and that deer were more 
plenty to-day than they have been in the lifetime of the 
oldest inhabitant residing about the Adirondacks. This 
statement was questioned somewhat, and when asked for 
an explanation, which I gave, was at the time the ques- 
tion of the wolves came up. I explained to the commit- 
tee that from 1850 to 1870 wolves had been very numer- 
ous and had so exterminated yard after yard of deer wir- 
ters, when there came a deep snow with crust, that ther 
did not commence to increase until the wolves had been 
so exterminated for the sake of the large bounty the 


* State and counties paid, which did not fully occur until 


late in the eighties, and in fact one wolf was caught in 
a trap at Brandreth’s Lake, in Hamilton county, six 
years ago, which is believed to be the last wolf left in the 
Adirondacks. As the wolves began to the scarce about 
1870, the deer began increasing, but from that time till 
1880, when an act was passed prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of venison, hundreds of deer were killed about the 
Adirondacks and shipped to market. One would see 
not only carloads of venison along the different roads 
that circle the Adirondacks, and only for the prohibition 
by the law of 1888 of shipping venison, it would have 
been only a matter of a short time as to their extermina- 
tion. 

“After "1888 deer began to increase quite rapidly, but, 
as the advantages for getting into the woods became su 
much greater by the addition of railroads, and the great 
increase in the number of people who were becoming 
fond of the sport of hunting with dogs, together -with 
the improved firearms, tHe statistics of 1895 and 1896 
showed such a wholesale slaughter—over 10,000 deer be- 
ing killed in the two years—that people who had always 
favored hounding, myself not excepted, who had an inter- 
est in the Adirondacks and objected to seeing the deer 
become exterminated as have the buffalo on the prairies. 
were willing to deny themselves the pleasure of hound- 
ing, urged the present law, which prohibited hounding. 
Deer could be found at any time this last fall in smail 
pieces of wood remote from the main wilderness, where 
they hadn’t been known to exist in very many years. 
They could also be found in the heart of the woods, 
where thirty years.ago they were scarce on account of a 
slaughter by wolves. 

“By having alluded to the wolves in the remarks I 
made to the committee, about on the line of this com- 
munication, is how the matter came up, and regarding 
which I was wrongly quoted. It is a pleasure to know 
that where hundreds of hounds could be found two years 
ago in back settlements, lumber camps and little ham- 
lets which.had sprung up by reason of the large lumber 
interests that have been established in many localities. 
that scarcely any can be found at the present time, and 
the people interested in the welfare of the deer need nct 
fear that when deer have yarded on the outskirts of the 
weods they will be chased to their death when in the 
weak condition they are always found in the spring of 
the-year, by a hungry pack of hounds, whose owners do 
not think it worth while to keep them in chains.” 


One of “The Best Books of 1898.” 


From the list of 4,332 books published in 1898, 500 were 
selected by the New York State Librarian; and of these 
500 the librarians of public libraries in cities and villages 
throughout the State were asked by the State Librarian 
to vote for the fifty books considered best for the uses of 
a village library. Among the fifty chosen is the “Book 
of the Boone and Crockett Club, Trail and Camp-Fire,” 
edited by Geo. Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt, 
and published by the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Of “Trail and Camp-Fire,” the University of Toronto 
Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada, 
says: 

“The chief contribution to the volume, from a Can- 
adian standpoint, is Mr. Low’s paper on Labrador. He 
begins with an historical sketch of the various expedi- 
tions of discovery and exploration that have traversed 
the country. The Norsemen and John Cabot are boldly 
claimed as the earliest European visitors. In the geo- 
graphical description of the peninsula that follows, the 
author gives an agreeable summary of information which 
is contained in greater fulness of detail in his official 
reports communicated to the Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, and printed in the reports of the latter 
for the years 1896-97. The bulk of the article is, however, 
devoted to a description of the various animals and fish 
that are the object of the sportsman, and in this con- 
nection some valuable information is given as to means of 
travel and necessary equipment. e relates a curious 
instance of nature’s vengeance, in explaining that great 
slaughter of caribou by the Indians in one year means the 
disappearance of the animal from those regions the next, 
with the consequence that the Indians die of starvation in 
large numbers. Another cause of temporary scarcity of 
game is the destructive forest fires, which sweep away 
the coverts and food of the woodland caribou. There 
appears to be great fluctuation in the size of the herds of 
deer, but they increase very fast under favorable condi- 
tions, and there should be no danger of extermination 
with such vast tracts of unknown wilderness to roam 
over. The main attraction of Labrador for the sports- 
man is its fishing. The rivers flowing into the Atlantic 
and Hudson Bay are breeding grounds for salmon no less 
than the rivers flowing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but 
no adequate protection has ever been given to the salmon 
in the region under jurisdiction of Newfoundland, and the 
cod fishermen have ruined the salmon fishing by ‘trapping’ 
them. The ouananiche, which Mr. Low considers to be 
the original salmon, of which the sea-going salmon is a 
‘sport; is found in many of the Labrador lakes and 
rivers, and brook trout of appetizing size are also men- 
tioned. ‘ Travel is evidently very arduous work in the 
peninsula; candeing in summer and walking in winter 
are the only means of traversing the country. and the 
difficulty of keeping an expedition supplied with food is 
very strongly emphasized.” 








Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Aprit 15,.1899.] 


In the Flatwoods“of Florida. 


Doctor and I left Auburndale one morning. ior. 
Brown’s Clearing, near the headwaters of the Withlia- 
coochee, and in a flatwoods region which Sike had re- 
ported to us as overrun by “sky-oodles” of game, a 
forceful statement that aroused anticipations by its vague- 
ness. Sike, Drury, and Drury’s son George, three sea- 
soned knots of hunting timber, were to meet us at the 
end of our journey and pilot us about through the most 
Sener section of the forest in the central part of the 

tate. 

Knowledge of where deer were to be found was neces- 

sary to insure a successful hunt. Existing local condi- 
tions affected the movements of game. Favorable possi- 
bilities were likely to be inversely proportional to the 
amount of previous hunting that had occurred in various 
parts of the wilderness and directly commensurable with 
the supply of forage. Frequently we were compelled to 
traverse great distances that we might secure meat, but 
on a few occasions we discovered it almost at our doors. 
Our hounds started four deer one morning while I cov- 
ered a nearby stand, from which I could hear distinctly 
the crowing of chickens on surrounding farms. Sike 
spent much of his time in the woods and could suppiy 
us with valuable information at any time concerning the 
whereabouts of the game. 
’ The twenty-five-mile trip from Auburndale to the flat- 
woods was a panorama that changed gradually from bril- 
liant attractiveness to sombre impressiveness as we passed 
from the home surroundings of lake and pine forest, gio- 
rious under the morning sunlight, into a region of great 
cypress swamps that were stupendous in the gloom caused 
by an overcast sky. The accumulating of clouds during 
the journey gave the landscape at times only prettiness, at 
others radiant beauty, at others a dark sublimity. The 
forest in the changing lights was grand. 

We stopped about 2 o’clock to eat dinner near the well 
of a meeting house. The 30 by Soft. structure stood on 
the last pine ridge fourteen miles from town. The rough 
lumber used had probably been hauled from the mill a 

few miles. back on the road, and the work performed 
by the congregation. Such a building was as sermon in 
itself and gave a religious aspect to that part of the wil- 
derness. Indeed, as we sat there the small house of wor- 
ship assumed proportions that seemed to encompass the 
civilized world. 

Pleasant visions of rural devoutness were suggested to 
us as we lunched. The logs at the crossing a short way 
back on the road had been worn bare by the feet vi 
pedestrians. Fodder scraps and corncobs under trees near 
the well indicated that many people came here on preach- 
ing Sundays either to stay or from a long distance. 
Patriarchs had tramped bare spots on each side of the 
single step as they lit up the entrance with their beaming 
visages. Those nests of whittlings under shady trees re- 
vealed character. Artists who had worked with a free 
bold hand had cast shavings far and wide, while those 
who had wrought with care had accumulated their waste 
into diminutive heaps. 
these remnants of wood-carving. 


Open pine forest surrounded the church. The contour. 
of the ground on both sides of the doorway sloped to iow. 
country, where there were glimpses through the forest 


of lagoons extending to gray cypress swamps. There 
were a number of places within sight. where aur hounds 
had started deer. Perhaps the-older- members of the 


congregation, even, while gazing out those windows, have - 


thought up remiscences to tell afterward out by the whit- 
tlings. Perhaps forest-born Nestors cannot throw a shav- 
ing and wiggle a beard—well, perhaps. _ 

The road from the church to the clearing led by only 
one house, a log mansion overtopped on the door side 
by a cluster of enormous bananas. The small patch of 
growing cane in the far corner of the lot added by its 
fresh green color to the attractiveness of the little home. 
A large covey of bare-legged children followed their 
.mother as she approached the bars to answer our in- 
quiries in regard to the way. Some of these youthful 
wood nymphs stood about as mute statues, some of them 
twiggled their finger, some of them dug holes in the 
sand with their big toes, but all of them scrutinized us 
with a penetrating glare hard to face, while their mother 
responded to us in tones that were full of either half con- 
cealed pathos or partly veiled humor. Perhaps the blank 
faces of that family veiled a lively glee at my coming to 
the woods arrayed in collar and necktie. My slight ef- 
fort at adornment may have been a source of amusement 
to these new friends for days afterward. my 

We had hardly recovered from the stare of those chil- 
dren when’ we met the mail carrier. These officials are 
almost the only representatives of government in that 
part of Uncle Sam’s dominion. As I had spent a num- 
ber of years in an office directly across the street from 
the Post Office Department at Washington, the sight of 
this man of the leather sack was reassuring and cause1 
me to feel that home was not so far away after all. The 
reach of our dear Uncle Samuel is wonderfully long when 
he would gather in his mail items. No doubt his aged 
servant on the cart drawn by the rat-tail pony felt bur- 
dened with great reponsibilities as ‘he pursued his way 
bumped by primitive roots through the lonely wilderness. 

Our three friends did not arrive at the rendezvous 
till after nightfall. Our meeting place was uncheerful. 
Ruins that stand in bleak surroundings and sliow 2d- 
vanced’ decrepitude become inspired architecture when 
viewed by day, but that broken-backed house and those 
upset outbuildings were horrible after night. Black 
streamers of moss draped every possible lodging place. 
The rattling of dry weeds might have been a dirge of 
old bones. The forest near the clearing mourned dole- 
fully. The most cheerful camp-fire would have only 
danced spectres in the terrible windows of that forlorn 
building. The howling of a dog about those premises 
would have immediately ended our hunt. We estab- 
lished camp some distance down the road to secure bette- 
water facilities. We tried not to think that night when 


our fire went out what the clearing would have been 
under such conditions. 





There was’an object lesson. in* 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


rattler” on which he was sitting. Snakes were the topic 
of conversation: While I listened I was impressed with 
the difference between our situation and camp-life at the 
North in February. The weather had become oppress- 
ively warm and our fire was only preserved for orna- 
ment, A shrill chorus of katydids contradicted each 
other in the nearest foliage. A sultry autumn night 
seemed to have closed in upon us. Across the. water- 
hole in the cypress swamp, where the owls were hoot- 
ing, there were occasional rushes of wind that were after- 
wards responded to by the pine tops immediately above 
our camp. Evidently a storm was brewing. 

The following morning day broke to disclose a drip- 
ping wilderness. When we had eaten breakfast we sct 
forth in the rain with considerable reluctance to explore 
the adjacent forest; but once our trousers were thorough- 
ly saturated with wading we marched gaily on regardless 
of consequences. Our courage may have discovered an 
incentive in the fact that the country through which we 
traipsed was the scene of many heroic deeds during the 
Indian wars. The woods within the vicinity of camp 
covered slightly rolling lamd and great flats. Numerous 
diverging swamps cut up the neighborhood into a maze 
that was confusing on a cloudy day. Indian fighting 
must have been exasperating to the highest degree where 
the natural conditions were so unfavorable to the white 
troops. 

The low sandhills traversed by us were stories of game 
life written in tracks. The turkeys had been espéciaily 
active in recording their movements. These fowls had 
gathered at one point as if for a sociable and had then 
scattered in every direction. Another gang had fed 
widely for a distance, then had closed ranks and finally 
had dashed off with sand-digging strides, a race in which 
two sets of large feet had persevered with great steps 
long after all the other tracks had turned into the nearest 
swamp. Hills where deer had written chapter were even 
more interesting. Sike, who had an opinion in regard to 
scribes, shot a buck deader than Homer. 

The rainy morning was succeeded by windy clearinz 
weather. Camp was moved durir.g the afternoon to a 
point six miles south of the clearing. The riding was 
over palmetto roots. and through flooded swamps, where 
submerged logs shook at the wheels to break our sui- 
fering backs. The dogs flushed a number of turkeys on 
the way, but we paid little attention to them. We had 
been drenched by rain, blown at by wind, and bumped by 
riding till ardor was dead. 

Blanket couches spread around the fire were comforta- 
ble that night. Chilly blasts assaulted us and then passed 
off through the large timber near camp. It was pleasant 
to rest out there by leaping flames that revelled in quan- 
tities of fat-wood, and to gaze above at vast star regions. 
Whiffs of fragrant pine smoke came at us and teased our 
throats and eyes. Sike wept copiously while recalling 
the happy past before railroads, and we wept with him. 
Drury and. George concealed their emotion in a hand-to- 
hand struggle with a double-ended provision sack, an in- 
vention of their own, and the constant overhauling of 


--this novel “comfort bag” provoked hot. family disputes 


that:were emphasized by kicks on Leader, their tamest 
-hoeund... The- nimbleness -of the father’s boot was re- 
markable. -. .. 

Leader; however; wreaked vengeance on us the next 
morning for all the ill-treatment he had received, by 


arousing our expectations to an intense pitch and then 


leading us senseless races after frightened ‘cattle. But 
the scenery was beautiful. Some of those sunny flats 
with hardly a tree on them were almost like burnished 
gold. As the heat became more intense they were en- 
veloped in a brilliant haze of refracted light. Dark 
swamp foliage and high gray walls of mossy cypress tim- 
ber formed background for these fields of brightness. 
Leader, with all his tricks, could not make the hunt bar- 
ren of pleasure. 

Drury, son George and I in the afternoon shaped our 
course directly back from camp, while Doctor and Sike 
bore away to our left. We had scarcely lost sight of 
them in the open forest when we heard the reports oi 
their guns and the outcry of their dogs. A noisy chase 
then paralleled our course to cross it a mile ahead and 
enter a large swamp on the right. The hounds with us 
left, shouting vociferously, and my companions rushed 
ahead, to leave me where my heels blazed a trail over 
palmetto roots. Drury and George turned at 4 point far 
in advance to glide away toward the swamp, and when 
I arrived at the place where they had changed. their 
course I found a road and saw shortly afterward all of 
our hounds racing headlong through the forest beyond. 

My role amid so much excitement seemed to have be- 
come a minor part. While I was strolling down the 
road leisurely in the direction my companions had gone, 
I came within sight of George wading back and forth 
at an overarched crossing, from shadow to sunlight, with 
his hat at times a flashing helmet, and I halted a few 
hundred yards away from him to await future develop- 
ments. The hounds had turned beyond us and were com- 

.ing back, their musical voices varying with the acoustics 

of the forest, tones that played upon my excitement till T 
could have danced, little dogs with high-pitched voices 
doing treble, big-mouthed Leader and mate doing bass, 
and on they came, such a chorus, and oh! oh! oh! but 
how I did enjoy deer hunting! 

The excitement increased. Drury or George must 
shoot in a moment. I relaxed my nerves to receive the 
concussion of an overcharged gun. Would they never 
shoot? Then I saw, 40yds. to the left of George, a 
bounding shadow approaching swiftly by an erratic course 
through the waist high palmettoes, and wondered that 
my friend, who ‘had been guarding his stand so dili- 
gently, did not perceive his chance. Would he see it? 
Ought I to shout? It was a pity for him to lose such an 
opportunity. But in a moment the animal was almost 
within range of my gun. An instant afterward it was not 
6oyds from me. en there was the briefest period of 
unsteady aiming, a nervous snatch at a trigger, followed 
by the ‘roar of my gun, a féw alarming leaps of an ex- 
piring buck, and the venison was mine. 

George, who had startled ludicrously at the unexpected 
detonation of my gun, oached to receive the partic- 
ulars of the killing. rury came in soon afterward. 
Then Doctor and Sike appeared. And after my recital 
each of them remarked. ell, I'll be durned,” till con- 

stant reiteration of this sentiment by my friends made 
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me wish that they might be “durned” if punishment of 
such kind was not extremely severe. Even the dogs 
were skeptical and nosed around to see if I had really 
shot their deer, the most intelligent hound even going 
back some distance to run over the trail. But the evi- 
dent astonishment of men and dogs was only so much 
delightful incense to my exulting vanity, deatitude which 
was not diminished in the slightest degree by the fact 
that two deer had been started and Doctor had shot the 
mate to my stag. Surely there was glory enough for 
all of us. 

That last night of camp-life under a canopy of so 
many scintillating stars, all of them undoubtedly our 
lucky ones, was an appropriate ending of our brief so- 
journ in that beautiful Southern flatwoods, where exist- 
ence was a dream of Lotus-land. Charnied by a witch 
of a fire, exhilarated by breathing resinous air that was 
ambrosia, while we raked sweet potatoes from: beneath 
the ashes and lubricated them with butter, we felt that it 
would not be altogether horrible if the lovely night should 
last forever. The tenderloin steaks from the deer, the 
bread toasted around the fire, the fragrant coffee made in 
tomato cans, all were delicious after our day of severe 
toil. To-morrow we should return to civilization, so we 
made the most of this last evening in our earthly para- 
dise, and the most under such favorable conditions meant 
an exceedingly great deal. Prolonged existence out in 
the woods, encompassed by so many luxuries, would 
eventually result in ideals of living scarcely above those 
of dog life, and that is why no man, even the. native, 
may camp out there forever. H. R. Sreicer. 


A Staten Island Gull Shooter. 


Princes Bay, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
March 31 a person came in from the vicinity of Great 
Kills and landed at Fitzgerald’s Excelsior Hotel; he had 
with him two ducks such as some people call old wites, 
and also a sea gull in his possession. There was some 
discussion later on as to the propriety of this man having 
a gull in possession. I understand that the gentleman 
in question is a very prominent member of the League 
of American Sportsmen, who lives on the north shore; 
and if such is the case let no one think that he would 
be foolish enough to overlook Sec. 83, Game Laws of 
the State of New York. But really there are quite a 
number that would like to have the number of his certi- 
ficate. A. L. H. 


Camy-LSire Slickerings. 


In a recent issue of your paper I read an article in ref- 
erence to the effect upon the eyes the sight of wild ani- 
mals sometimes occasions, causing them to greatly mag- 
nify the object. As I read this seemingly ridiculous 
statement an incident which occurred in my youth was 
recalled to mind. 

In front of the old farmhouse where I was born was a 
mowing field of some ten acres: This field was divided 
by a stone wall, under which was for many years the 
den of a woodchuck, The clover in the immediate vicin- 
ity afforded ample food, making it an excellent home for 
the animal. 

One day when I was about ten years old the family, 
consisting of my father, mother, two sisters and myscli, 
were sitting on the front doorstep. A big woodchuck was 
observed in the field feeding, and at quite a distance from 
the wall. Suddenly it occurred to me that I could get 
to his den before he could see me by creeping from be- 
hind the wall and head him off. Informing the folks of 
my intentions, I procured a good-sized club in the woo1l- 
shed and crept out the back way and down the opposite 
side of the wall to an apple tree, where I knew the hole 
was located. Then I carefully looked over and saw the 
groundhog feeding as before, except at short intervals, 
when he would sit up straight and look about. Every- 
thing was working as I had planned. The spectators at 
the door were deeply interested, and I fully intended to 
make the final climax startling. Quickly climbing over 
the wall, I planted my bare feet upon the little mound of 
earth which had been thrown out in excavating the den. 
I stood there a moment, cudgel in hand, before the woad- 
chuck caught sight of me. I did not wait long, and when 
he did see me came straight as a bullet from a gun, and 
it seemed to me he grew larger at every bound. When 
he got within soft. he was as big as a Newfoundland dog, 
and with three jumps more he looked like a bear. 

I knew the folks at the house were watching me, and 
expecting surely I would hold my ground and smash 
that woodchuck when he got to me; I knew I would be 
laughed at, but I thought that unless I got on the other 
side of that wall I would be swallowed, and I get, ‘i 








“Hunting wild marsh-hogs is an exciting but somec- 
what dangerous pastime in southern Texas,” said C. L. 
Fielden, of that State. “In the-swampy lands along the 
Gulf these wild hogs have their habitat, and to hunt them 
it is best to have several companions and numerous dogs 
that understand the ways of the ferocious porkers. The 
dogs will find the game for you, bay it, and hold it in 
check until you can take a shot or two. Then everything 
depends on your aim. If you succeed in piercing a vital 
part with your Winchester bullet all is over except drag- 
ding the carcass to some convenient point where it can 
be handled. 

“But dangerous is your position if your aim is a trifle 
defective and your shot only wounds the animal. Some 
good and true shooting must be done instanter then by 
you and your comrades, or else an infuriated boar will be 
rending you with his tusks. I have seen more than one 
of these old boars shot through the body twenty or 
more times, and in that condition fight. man and dog until 
several halls had. been fired into his head. 

“In. the marshes there is no possible way of escaping 
an attacking wild hog except by killing him. The hunter 
can e no headway through the tall, rank grass and 
boggy soil, and there are no _ offe: 
For these reasons he is compelled to kill his when 
once it is flushed, or become himself a victim, In_the 
fall of the year these marsh-hogs are fat, and their flesh 
is of a very pleasing flavor.’"—Washington Post. 


trees that offer him refuge. 
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Sea ind River Fishing. 
In the Posnd-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER. 





THERE are said to be as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught, and it’s only a question of bait. That say- 
ing originated when angling was the principal mode oi 
taking fish, and before the invention of the all-devourinz 
pound-net, with its long leader to turn fish into the 
“heart” and then into the “bowl,” over which might well 
be inscribed: ‘Who enters here leaves hope behind.” 
But that is the market pound-net which takes unwilling 
fish, this one only captures such as come to it voluntarily, 
and there is a great difference, still my net is getting a 
fair share cf business and the character of the takes con- 
tinues to be as varied as when it was first set. 


Crappies in a Rapid Stream. 


“Wheeling, W. Va., March 22.—Col. Fred Mather: Aftez 
persistent solicitation by a number of anglers here, tlie 

United States Fish Commission was induccd to send us a 
car of fish for distribution in Wheeling Creek. This stream 
has its source in Green Courty, Pa.,.and empties into tie 
Ohio River at this point. It is a very crooked, narrow, 
rocky and fair'y rapid stream, not very deep, excepting 1 
one or two places, at Icast for ten cr twelve miles from its 
mouth up, beyond that I am not familiar with it. We 
received word on November 3 that the fish car was due 
to arrive the next A. M., the 4th, and it did. The car 
was taken and sidetracked at a small station about five 
miles east of here right on the creek. It had aboard ap- 
proximately 2,000 crappies, both large and small mouth, 
and goo black bass, large mouth, all yearlings, with ex- 
ception of about 75 of the bass, which run from one tu 
three and one-half pounds. All the fish were lively and 
in good condition, and we transported them in tubs and 
cans by teams, distributing at various points along the 
stream within a distance of perhaps five or six miles from 
the station. 

“It was reported here that a week or so ago some 
parties seining about the mouth of Fish Creek, which 
empties into the Ohio River about thirty miles below 
here, had’ caught some of our crappies. As the crappie 
is a new fish for us here, not. being found in streams in 
this vicinity, and being unacquainted with its habits, it 
would appear that our crappies were getting away from 
us. It seems hardly possible to me that they would 
come down at this season of the year, although there are 
no dams in the creek between its mouth and where they 
were liberated. The creek, after the thaw following the 
severe storm and freeze of last month, was very high and 
exceedingly rapid, and it was reported that in a number 
of places it was frozen solid to the bottom. Could it he 
possible that in the thaw and wash out the crappies were 
forced down? I am not familiar with the crappie only to 
the extent of such information as you write in your arti- 
cles in Forest AND STREAM, Vol. L., No. 26, and Vol. LI.. 
No. 1; also what I find in Goode’s American Fishes, and 
in both of the above I do not find much definite informa- 
tion as to winter quarters. I expect, however, to become 
better acquainted with them the coming season. You 
understand, that it is only by hearsay, that the statemeut 
is made of the capture below. Perhaps you may be able 
to give us something definite on the subject, or, perhaps, 
some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM may be able 
to throw some light on the subject.” CRAPPIE. 

Never having known the crappie to inhabit swiit 
streams in winter there is a doubt if they would stay 
there. The character of Wheeling Creek, as described by 
“Crappie,” does not appear suited for this quiet fish. 
They love ponds and sluggish streams and are not at 
home in brawling mountain brooks. Such a “crooked, 
narrow, rocky and fairly rapid stream, not deep, excepting 
one or two places,” is not the home that, in my opinion, 
the crappies would chose. Although the plant has gone 
down the river it is not lost. It will find a home in the 
Ohio River, or farther down in the Mississippi, where 
they are plentiful, therefore, any loss to the people of 
Wheeling is a gain in some other place. A_ dollar 
dropped in Broadway is not lost, except to the dropper, 
some other fellow picks it up and counts it as gain: 

While Wheeling Creek may not be a good stream ior 
the crappies it is certain that it will sustain some sort of 
fish. If the temperature in summer does not get above 
75 degrees Fahrenheit. it would be an ideal stream for 
brook trout, but, having no knowledge of temperatures 
it is not possible to say that it would make a trout 
stream. For this purpose the temperatures should be 
taken in July and August at 2 P. M., when the water is 
warmest. Perhaps the crappies may come back, it was 
worth trying. 


How Young Wood Ducks Leave the Nest. 


In Forest anD STREAM of March 18, 1899, I gave my 
observations on this subiect, ard, after auotine Dr. 
Tames Skillen, of the Harvard University Medical 
School, will comment on it. 

“Col. Fred Mather, your article on ‘domesticating 
Wild Fowl,’ in Forest ann Stream of March 18 has 
c'eared up one thing to me that I never have been able to 
find out before, that is, how the young of the beautiful 
wood duck leave the nest. I must say that I have de- 
rived more information from your articles in the Forest 
AND STREAM in the last few years than I ever did before 
in the course of my whole existence, and I am getting 
pretty near the three-score limit. 

“What a world of information there were in those 
articles, ‘In the Louisiana Lowlands.’ I assure you I av- 
rey those very much. I was pleased to see (last week, 

think,) that you described the coot, as so many persist 
in calling all the so ca'led sea ducks, coots. I believe in 
calling a spade a spade.” 

Tf Dr. Skillen takes my limited observations as being 
positive on this point he may fall into etror, TI said that 
the mother duck came from the nest and called her brood 
to come to her; they had sharp toe-nails, clambered out 
and tumbled down. . But my mother-duck was 4 pinioned 
bird, who knew that she could not fly, therefore she was 
hampered as no wild bird is. If men have seen the 
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wood-duck bring her young from a hollow tree, either on 
her. back or in her bill, I can not dispute them, but it re- 
quires a rare combination of circumstances to enable a 
man to see the act. He must be on the ground at day- 
break on the morning that she is due to hatch, or the 
morning afer, and must arrive so noiselessly as not to 
betray his presence. 

In the two instances observed by me the nest was 
within fifty feet of my back piazza, and I knew the day 
when the bird began to set and she was due to hatch 28 
days later, wich one day more to mother them on the nest. 
Wagons rattled along the road and there was many 
kinds of noise. I had only to crawl out carefully and 
watch; there was no chance about it. As I never saw a 
wild wood-duck get her young from the nest, I can’t 
say how they do it, but I believe that the young climb 
out with their needle-like claws, as mine did. 


More about the Berries. 


Letters still come about the service berry, the “cedar 
berry” cof boyhood, and others. Comrade Frank Rob- 
inson, of Philadelphia, sends some twigs of Taxus cana- 
densis, cr American yew, whose berries we boys of long 
ago used to eat and call “cedar berries,” although they 
did not grow on cedar. Mr. Robinson says: “The 
specimens enclosed came from a bush growing along thc 
Perkiomen Creck, about 25 miles above Philadelphia, 
which is evidence that it still exists. The twigs at this 
time, March 16, have some embryo and undeveloped 
buds on them, indicating where the berries will be later 
on. I will try and keep track of it and in the proper 
season will try to send you some with berries matured 
Probably Dr. Hammond, or some other correspondent 
who writes of the service berry, will send it to you in the 
proper season.” 

The branches of this plant were like spruce in ap- 
pearance, but not in taste nor odor; the buds were scat- 
tered along the under side of the stems in an irregular 
manner, sometimes single, by twos and occasionally on 
opposite sides of the stem. 


What a Boy will Eat. 


There is a sentence in the letter of Mr. Robinson that 
stops the wheels of time and sets the hands back half a 
century. He says: “I fear that Dr. Hammond, and 
others who were so enthusiastic over the service berry in 
their youth, will find that the tastes of boyhood have 
not survived. When we were boys we used to eat with 
great relish green apples sour enough to make a pig 
squeal, but could not be tempted to put a tooth into one 
to-day.” . 

O, those happy days of long ago, when we boys 
tramped miles to pick and eat the tasteless “pinkster 
apples,” irregular green juicy things from the size of 
peas to that of a hen’s egg, probably galls, which grew 
on a shrub which we called “wild honeysuckle,” prob- 
ably Azalea nudiflora, as the flowers came before the 
leaves. The name “pinkster” being Dutch and an equiv- 
alent of Whitsunday, the seventh Sunday after Easter. 
The Dutch about Albany called the flower “pinkster 
bloomies.” 

In summer we hunted the woods for “wild lemons” or 
“May apples.” These grew on an annual plant in dense 
woods; the plant being about 1ft. high, with two great 
leaves, and bearing.a yellow fruit at their junction, which, 
when ripe, was an inch long and less than that in diam- 
eter. Perhaps this is the mandrake, Podophyllum, but I 
am very weak on botany. Our names were appropriate; 
“wild lemon,” because it was a cloying, sickish sweet, 
and filled with seeds, like a tomato, and “May apple,” 
because it ripened in July. Yet the trailing arbutus is 
called ‘May pink” on Long Island, where it comes and 
goes before May; yet this was the “Mayflower” of the 
English, from which the famous vesse! was named. 

Then we would climb oak trees for the green or newly 
formed galls, which would give the least bit of a sweet 
juice. Other things beside green apples which we 
searched for to eat, but which would not tempt us to- 
day, were the little puckery wild grape of northern New 
York, choke-cherries and elder berries. Of course, we ate 
both kinds of sorrel, and, by the way, these are good 
stewed, like rhubarb, and we dug bumble-bee honey ont 
of the ground in large, felt-like sacks, and took an occa- 
sional sting to emphasize our enjoyment. 

In those days an immoderate indulgence in green ap- 
ples might cause some intestinal cramps and pains be- 
tween the abdominal cavity, reaching down to the trans- 
verse colon, which the doctor would term colic, but was 
known to us by the simpler term of “belly-ache,” and then 
the anxiety of the good mother, who watched the boy 
in Itis agony all night and dosed him regularly and kept 
hot applications on his bowels. O, I tell you; a boy 
brought up in the city never knows what real fun is. 

Comrade Robinson must have been a boy once. I say 
this because I’ve seen thousands of men who never by 
ary possibility could have been bovs. They were born 
“young men” and broken to live by rule. If mother 
said: “Johnnv. you must not eat that apple; it is not 
ripe.” or, “Willie. if you climb trees you will tear your 
clothes and look like a beggar boy,” or, “Now, Reginald. 
if you go off the road you'll get into the swamp and 
ruin your shoes,” they would obey orders. I pity such 
boys; they get a wrong start in life by being taught that 
they must be ever on the watch for their stomachs. and 
also must be at all times fit for presentation in the draw- 
ing-room. That kind of training will kill the spirit of 
a full-blooded, enthusiastic boy. t 


A Word about Mothers, 


In most cases a mother exercises more influence in the 
training of a boy than any other person, for she has, or 
should have, him completely under her control for the 
first ten years, and can mou'd his character, if she will. 
Most of our professional criminals come from mothers 
who have lied to them in order to smooth over some 
question; the child soon learns that his mother is a liar, 
ard then he believes no one; and from lying comes 
other-crimes. Some sixty years ago a bov was tempted 
to cut intr a hot cake, and then lied about jit to his 
mother. ‘There was circumstantial evidence against him, 
and a thin-soled maternal slipper was prescribed as an 
outward application to prevent internal complications 
from a too generous diet. After the counter-irritant had 








produced the desired flow of blood to the skin, it was 
explained to the boy that what he had received was 
merely due him for a violation of Ordefs coficerning the 
drawing of extra rations withotit the formality of first 
applying to the chief commissary in regular form and 
having the requisition honored. But that was the least 
part of the punishment. “Now,” said this model mother, 
“because you told me a lie you are not to have pie, pud- 
ding nor cake for two weeks.” That was the worst 
part of it; but it was enforced, and that boy once played 
hookey from school for three days and came home with 
water-soaked shoes arid torn clothing, bearing a peace 
offering of a string of small pan-fish, and owned up 
squarely to his mother, received a lecture on playing 
hookey, and the father never heard of it. She realize:| 
the fact that the spirit of a vigorous, ambitious boy 
should not be broken on the treadmill of propriety. 

This mother realized that her boy had a taste for 
fishing and for the woods, and on Saturdays and _holi- 
days, as he grew older, enjoined him not to throw away 
the small fishes, because she liked them best, and when 
between the fishing and shooting seasons she encoutaged 
him to pick berries and gather nuts, even if he did soil 
his shoes and clothing, and he grew up healthy and 
strong. This is a true story, for I knew both mother and 
son in the long ago, and the boy never lied to her after- 
ward. He grew up to be fond of athletic and field sports, 
served his country as a soldier. and I believe he is alive 
to-day. Some mothers might have made a “Miss 
Nancy” out of that boy; one who wouldn’t soil his shoes 
by getting too near a creek to fish, or too far off the 
road in a swamp for woodcock, but—perhaps she couldn’t 
in ‘the case of this boy if she had tried. Much can be 
done in training, but the bent of a boy’s mind has been 
fixed before his birth, and the best that a mother can 
do is to discover that bent and encourage it, with the 
inculcation of truthfulness and honesty as indispensable 
starters on the way of life. If the boy has no taste for 
mathematics, music nor theology, it is a wrong to force 
him to study these things. I have known men who have 
failed by being forced from their natural tastes. 

Please don’t interpret these remarks to mean that 
when a man has failed to bring out the best that is in 
him that he is a failure in a financial sense. The con- 
mercial instinct leads a few men on to fortune and thou- 
sands to suicide. My idea of a successful man is one 
who makes a comfortable living in an honest way and 
is content; he has no aspirations to be a billionaire, be- 
cause he knows that when he dies he cannot take his 
gold with him. ss 

First of all, a boy, or a girl for that matter, should be 
a healthy animal, and only outdoor exercise can make 
him so. He may not care for field sports, but he will 
be sure to like boyish sports of some kind, and most 
boys aspire to be ath'etes, even if they never get be- 
yond the aspiration. They admire the soldier, the sailor. 
the acrobat. the rough rider and the wrestler, and even 
the prize-fighter. Courage displaved in anv manrer ap- 
peals to him. and a wise parent will try to direct this sort 
of hero-worship in a prover channel. awav from that per- 
nicious literature so plentifully provided for boys. whicii 
pictures bandits and desperadoes as heroes. The boy 
does not discriminate between the soldier and the crim- 
inal. because he is absorbed in contemplating bravery. 
no matter in what cause. And there you are! 


More Berries. 


Besides the wild berries which have been written up by 
various correspondents, who rushed to rescue me from 
ignorance concerning berries I have lunched on, there 
are questions about some other berries of the woods. 
Mr. Mark E. Noble writes that the mountain ash is 
sometimes called “servicé berry’; this is new in these 
discussions, and I did not know that the showy berries 
of this tree were eaten, even by birds; yet, as it is not an 
ash, but one of the rose family, its fruit might be edible 
by birds. Neither is the prickly-ash a true ash. 

This drifted into the net: ‘Are poke-berries. and the 
seeds of the poison ivy poisonous?” 

It has been recorded that I have no claim to botanical 
knowledge; the net is set mainly for fish, but of course 
weeds will drift in. The question raises another, as to 
what a poison may be. In my unprofessional way it 
seems that the question resolves itself into a question of 
quantity. Opium and alcohol are poisons if enough be 
taken, and men become so used to them as to be nearly 
immune. Taking up the beautiful pokeberry, which is 
well worth a place among decorative plants, but is neg- 
lected because it is wild and common, we boys tasted 
them, but a taste sufficed, for the luscious-looking 
grape-like fruit was not palatable; yet our robins eat 
them so freely that it colors their flesh in the fall, and 
when I owned a mocking bird I gathered quantities of 
pokeberries and dried them for a winter treat, yet the ber- 
ries are poisonous to man if taken in sufficient quantity. 
This is the Phytolacca of the materia medica, also known 
as “garget root.” In the spring the young shoots are 
cooked like asparagus, and eaten in parts of Massachii- 
setts and New York, and are sometimes known as 
“skoke.” 

The effect of eating seeds of poison ivy are unknown 
to me, except in the case of the crow and the bluejay; 
both birds eat them and pass the seeds without injuring 
their power of germination, and they have so lined the 


‘roads of the north side of Long Island with this plant 


that there is a mat of it between the traveled part of the 
road and the fence, and it climbs every fence and tree 
on the way. Its bright autumn colors on every tree trunk 
are the only good thing about this pest. He would be 
a bold man who would eat the seeds, and there is noth- 
ing on them to tempt a man. This is the “Rhus” of the 
medicos, and it may be that it is only an irritant to the 
skin. Ich wise nicht. I only know that this vine may be 
distinguished from its harniless relative. the “Virginia 
creeper,” by having a triple leaf, while the equally beau- 
tiful. but harmless one has “five fingers.” 

These things show that what niay poison a man wiil 
not nesessarily poison a bist -why not: since the adae 
runs, ““What’s one man’s meat’ is another man’s poison.” 
No saying is truer; some men cannot digest cabbage. 
radishes. cucumbers and other vegetation. although most 
men find meats easy of digestion, and therefore it is not 
strange that birds, whose blood is many degrees warmer 








than ours, may digest and assituilate foods which wontd 
poison us. 


Birds as Seed Distributors, 


The statement that birds ate fruit and berries and 
dropped the seeds undigested and unharmed was. a ia- 
miiiar one, and I often wondered how students of nature 
were sure of this fact. I found it out in this way. In 
front of my Long Island home there was an old lead 
pipe leading froin a spting above which had supplied the 
kitchen of a Hotise that had been butned years before. 
I made a cement basin there of some io by 2oft., and in 
one end built a cemented rock-pile of the roughest stones 
at hand, with the old pipe as a center. There was a 
basin in the top, some 6ft. above the level of the water, 
and from this small trickles dropped over the stones here 
and there in imitation of nature. In a few years the 
stones tnossed over, and somehow several water plants 
established themselves in the basin in such numbers 
that they had to be kept down. In keeping a rank 
growth of water plants down we found vegetation which 
was not aquatic. 

Just above the water line, and where no wind cotld 
have blown the heavy seeds of the raspberry, the wild 
black cherry and the choke cherry, these plants were 
found growing in the damp moss above the water line; 
not one or two, but dozens of them. 

The little basin on top, some 2ft. across and sloping to 
Gin. deep, was my ptivdte pfoperty, bit somehow the 
robins, wood thrushes, blackbirds atid othet neighbors 
came there, drank, bathed and never asked my permis- 
sion. Of course it was a case of trespass, but they were 
such lovable neighbors, so filled with song and genial 
companionship, that I never begrudged them a few 
mouthfuls of water nor a bath, and did not even put up 
a sign warning them of the penalties of trespass; yet 
evety spfing that dripping fountain had to be weeded, 
and the betties and chetries which had sprouted could 
not have blown there, and I had a belief that the robins 
were in some way fesponsible for the seeds being ¢ar- 
ried up there, and I believe it to-day. 

Nothing is more evident than the provision of nature 
for the life of every plant and animal; the plants especially 
need the agency of bird, beast, air and man to carry their 
seeds to fertile grounds and they get there. The rail- 
roads have scattered many weeds along their tracks; but 
this is a thing that demands a volume and is not to be 
compressed in a few pages of Forest AND STREAM. 


An Absurd New York Law. 


I read in “Game Laws in Brief,” under the head of 
fish, the following: ‘No ttout of any kind, salmon- 
trout or land-locked salmon, shall be taken from any 
of the waters of this State for the purpose of stocking a 
ptivate pond or stream.” 

Now, I atm not a lawyer, but I’d wager a bottle of 
good spring water that this clatise is not worth “an 
embankment across a stream.” For instance: Mr. Jones 
is fishing in a legal manner and in the propef season 
and takes fifty trout which he may kill and eat, or leave 
to rot on the bank, as men have done. The fish are his 
after being legally reduced to possession,’ and the law 
says he may not keep them alive, transport them to his 
ponds to be kept for breeding purposes. -He may kill 
the fish, but must not take them alive to his ponds! 

Would a judge or a jury bring that man in guilty of 
a crime? Not on your wife’s Easter bonnet. If a test 
casé comes up on this section the question of the con- 
stitutionality will bob up at the same time, and if Mr. 

oties was convicted of an offense it would be an out- 
tage on the rieht of a man to tse his game as séethed 
best to him. If Jones has reduced a wild duck to pés- 
session by legal means and the bird is only wing-tipped, 
would any man, or court, deny him the right to either 
kill that bird for food or to try to domesticate it, as 
seemed best to him? And there the case rests. 


New England Angling. 


Bospon, April 10.—The fishermen who went after trout 
last week in this part of the country have generally mace 
but very poor catches. Cold weather and ice and snow 
water in the streams are not favorable conditions for 
trout fishing. A few small catches were made at Bourne, 
Falmouth and elsewhere on the Cape and South Shore, 
so fas as reported. Along the North Shore almost noth- 
ing has been done, the brooks being still high and full 
of ice water. In the northern and western portions of 
the State there is yet a good deal of snow on the hills 
and trout fishing is very late. A gentleman who is 
fixing over some buildings in Weston on a farm he 
has bought for a summer residence, says that there is a 
pretty good trout brook on his land, which he pro- 
poses to restock and protect. He drove down from the 
railway station the other day and happened to see a boy 

. fishing his stream a short distance from the road. The 
carriage was stopped and the driver shouted to the boy 
to “Come out of that!” The boy dropped his impro- 
vised rod and line in some alarm. He was told to come 
up to the road, which he did. There he was made to 
show his catch—two fairly good trout. He protested 
that he did not know that anybody objected to the stream 
being fished, and was willing to surrender his trout, but 
asked for the privilege of returning to the stream to 
get his line and jacknife. This he was allowed to do, 
and when he came back, still shaking with fear, the 
gentleman returned him his trout, with the injunction 
not to fish the stream any more. This he promised to 
obey, and in his gratitude at getting off so easily proni- 
ised to “keep the other fellows away.” 

In Maine the fishermen are still pickereling through 
the ice, with considerable catches reported. The ice is 
very thick on the Jakes and ponds. A well-known guide 
was here Friday from the Rangeley region, and he sug- 
gests that the ice cannot possibly get out of the lakes 
earlier than May 20. This would not be the latest cleaz- 
ing on record, for in 1888 the ice did not get, out till 
‘May 21. Again, in 1893, the ice staid in till May 29. 
Last year Mooselucmaguntic cleared May 4, and Rich- 
ardson Lake the day before. Rangeley was not. clear 
‘till two days after. The earliest clearing I have any 

record of was April 30, 1889, and the latest, as noted 
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In New Hampshire the brooks are either closed or 
overflown with snow water, the woods yet being full. of 
snoW; in some sections very deep. A gentleman, in 
from Nashua on Sattirday, says that there are some 
pretty good trout brooks in that section, but nothing has 
yet been done. Newfourid- Lake, noted for its last 
locked salmon fishing last yeaf, is yet locked in ve‘y 
thick ice. It cleared of ice last year April 17, but must 
be much later this year. 

Salmon at Bangor, Me., are very late. Last réports 
say that the Penobscot is still full of ice, either solid or 
floetine, and that the salmon netters at Bucksport and 
below have not yet been able to put in their nets. 

SPECIAL. 





Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Analostan River. 


ANALOSTAN IsLAND is a part of the District of Colum- 
bia opposite Georgetown, atid just below the Virginia 
eid of the Aquedtet Bridge. During the Civil War, 
and fof long after, it was a pleastife ground; in later 
years was occ¢iipied by a local athletic club, and during 
last summer was the scene of sundfy mystefiotis ope7s1- 
tions that for awhile puzzled the néighbors, but which 
turned out to be official tests and experimérits with mod- 
ern explosives, presumably in connection with the pfepa- 
tation of mines and torpedoes for the Potomac. 

Analostan River, sometimes called Little River, and 
sometimes Lost River, is the narrow chute between ‘he 
island and the Virginia shote. A causeway of rip-rap 
from the head of the island once joiried it to the main- 
land, and near the lower end was a trestle bridge many 
years ago, the decaying piles of which still lift their 
black heads far above the surface at ordinary stages. 

The rip-rap has been broken away next the island, and 

the tide pours in and out over the stones, so that the 
river is really little more than a pool. At low water it 
rushes otit with so strong a current and so shallow, that 
a skiff must be lifted over the causeway; but at high tide 
the rocks in the break are hidden and a boat drawing 
considerable water may pass through. 
_ Opposite the lower end of the island, on the Wash- 
ington shore, once stood the ancient city of Hamburg, 
a boomtown in the early days; it looks pretentious 
enough on the first maps, but was lost in the shuffle when 
the seat of government was located all round it. 

Here, too, is “Braddock’s Rock,” so long venerated 
as the “Key of all Keys,” the wharf where Braddock 
was supposed to have made a sensational landing of his 
forces, before that day when he annexed our own George. 

Working the old stone wharf as a quarry to lay the 
foundation of Washington’s present greatness, run over 
and dug out by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which 
was located along the shore at this point; reclaiming the 
tiver flats and locating the channel so far out to the 
west as to leave Braddock’s Rock far inland; using. the 
neafby tetfitory for a dumping ground, and an unsightiy 
sewer arch that passes now close by, on its way to ihe 
river, has left nothing in sight but a big stone with an 
iron ring, that may have as well served to support a 
quarry derrick as the cable of a transport. And as if it 
were not enough that the poetry should have died amid 
its loathsome surroundings, come now the modern his- 
torians and prove beyond any reasonable question that 
it was impossible that Braddock should have ever landed 
here, either in person or by the proxy of his commissary; 
that it was out of the known line of his march from 
Alexandria to Frederick. 

Thus one by one perish the traditions of youth. Maybe 
Braddock was a myth. Returning to the pool, for Lost 
River is little else, we find it quite deep just inside the 
causeway. It was 33ft. when the Coast Survey charted 
it in 1862, but probably much less now, shelving up to 6 
of 7ft. near the old piles, and beyond these principally 
marsh, with a narrow passage to the river at high water. 

The bass are caught for the most part about the piles, 
though sometimes they are found along the edges on 
either side for its entire length, and still more rarely a 
catch is made at the causeway at a certain stage of the 
tide which we have never found. 

Only a few chosen ones have been fortunate enough 
to secure great catches in this pool, and it ig well it is 
so, for if the bass were always as responsive as they 
sometimes seem to be here, they would soon be extinct 
in this particular locality. 

We have made three or four efforts here and caught a 
few bass and crappie, but our visits seem always to be ill- 
timed. It has been at the sunset hour, the only holiday 
we cared to spare for so small a pool, and we have ever 
been too early or too late; the tide was wrong or the 
was not quite right. 

Reaching Georgetown after an early dinner, we have 
taken a gunning skiff at a local boat house, a low white 
cedar affair with two double paddles; ten minutes gets 
us across the river and into the pool, and the man in the 
bows lays down his paddle and whips till he catches a fish 
or despairs. and then we change places and occupations. 
We have always found other unfortunates on hand who 
fared no better than we, and a single bass, taken with 
a spoon, is the only fish we ever saw our rivals pick up, 
and that did not weigh above 1%4lbs. 

-We saw on one other occasion a spoon lose a three 
pounder after a few minutes of lively struggling. The only 
other fish we have ever seen here we rose ourselves, anil 
their name is not legion. 

But for all our bad luck, large strings are caught here, 
both with fly and spoon, and twice to our knowledge hv 
strangers, at least as much as we were, who either had 
the help of local boatmen who knew when, or were lucky 
enough to strike it right, or maybe (this admission is 
too humiliating), were more skillful. 

A_ season or two-ago a friend had a strange adventure 
in this pool. He had gone with a companion for some 
reedbird shooting, which is sometimes very good when 
numerous. gunners on the larger marshes have frightened 
the birds to take refuge in the little patches of wild oats 
that grow on the margins. They were out in gunning 
skiffs and noticed a large bird carrying something in his 
claws. flying backward and forward across the pool, 
and took it for granted that it was a hawk with a fish. 
Counting all fishers except with a hook as pirates and 











thieves, he called to his companion, some distance away, 
to “drop that bird.” The bird fell at the shot not iar 
from the skiff, and putting out his punting pole <he 
wounded bird latched it and was proudly lifted into the 
boat, where it perched on the bow seat for a few mv- 
ments. It proved to be a monkey-faced owl, and pres- 
ently began hopping down toward the captain with such 
a truculent bearing, such a general bloodthirsty threat 
in its eye, that the man wished himself at home, or amy- 
where away from this man-eater. A gunning skiff is not 
a good place for a fair stand-up fight with anything 
larget than a hornet, and the hunter began to grow ex~ 
cited. “He’s coming at me; come here, Charlie,” andi 
he made a viciotis kiek at the still advancing bird, bes it: 
fastened its talons in his left leg just above the knee. 
Thoroughly frightened now, and hurt as well, he struck 
at it with his fist, and the owl caught his right arm above 
the wrist and had him beautifully pinioned. 

He yelled lustily for help, for he cou'd not move in 
the cranky skiff, atid the claws, which were in the meat 
for fair, hurt like thunder, as he put it afterwards. 

When Charlie got there he found the ‘owl ready to 
tackle another victim if he only had the tools, and so 
firm was his hold that it was necessary to cut off its head 
and both legs before his friend could be released. 

It is experiences such as we have had at this pool that 
lead us at times to tem-orarily agree with those be- 
nighted individuals who can see nothing in fish or fish- 
ing. Occasional failure has no terrors for the earnest 
angler; but continued ill-luck would daunt the most 
enthusiastic. Those who have most bitterly opposed fish- 
ing as ah amusement are those who have been unable to 
master the rudiments of the science. The simply tndii- 
ferent and contettptuous are those who have some other 
hobby which they ride as persistently, but which leads 
them to despise all other mounts. 

This recal!s an oft-told story, sometimes credited tu’ 
Evarts, whose keen wit was the father of many a good 
joke and the putative father of many more. It is said 
that ‘once visiting the easy ward of an insane asylum, it 
had been suggested to him to humor such of the patients 
as might exhibit a social front. Passing one seated on 
a table posing as a Jehu, Evarts remarked, “You are en- 
joying your hobby?” “This isn’t a hobby, it’s a horse,” 
retorted the defective.’ ‘““What is the difference?” sail 
the great lawyer. “Why, you eternal idiot,“ said the 
patient, “you can get down off a horse, but who ever saw 
anybody get off a hobby’? 

But as a rule, the hobbyist, no matter how different 
his pursuit, has a certain sympathy for the weakness of 
his fellow similarly afflicted, and his meanest speech is 
usually that while angling isn’t in his line, the pleasure 
so many good men get out of it is proof enough there 
must be something in it. 

But the angler that failed goes further than this, an<l 
sees no good in fish, no fun in fishing, nor sense in the 
fisher. Such a one, Herbert, who wrote in 1834 in the 
American Monthly (p. 92): “There is something un- 
happy in the physiognomy of a fish; in the downward 
curl of the mouth upon each side, that seems to betoken 
at least an infirmity of temper if not a settled misan- 
thropy. * * * Fish, to my taste, is a poor, wishy- 
washy, unsatisfactory aliment; there is no getting fat on 
it. * * * No superiority of intellect is required in 
their destruction. The veriest blockhead that ever put 
meat into his mouth shall catch you as many fish as a 
Scott or a Napoleon; ten chances to one indeed more. 
A bare-footed, smutty-faced dolt-headed boy, to whose 
thorough-going stupidity there is an inconceivable mys- 
tery in the A, B, C; one of those double-distilled num- 
sculls who seem to be gifted with a forty dunce-power of 
resistance to all efforts at education; upon whom argu- 
ment and appeals, a priori and a posteriori, are equally 
thrown away; one of these with nothing more than a pal- 
try bent pin,.a few wretched earth-worms and 3yds 27f 
brown thread, shall beguile from their native element 
scores of the best informed and sensible fishes that 
swim.” And then he goes on to deny them sense, de- 
cency and feeling. 

Nothing could have prompted such a tirade save 
defeat. The poor abused fish, which he tried to beguile, 
refused to come and were at least smart enough to ‘e- 
cline his advances. Here is, no doubt, the origin of that 
story of the man with fancy tackle having his eye wiped 
with a bent pin, which we have so long denied. This is 
the man, and he could not forgive the boy, the fish, er 
his successful rivals. Henry TALsort. 


To Cook a Snapping Turtle. 


Donce City, Kan., April 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
To dress and cook a snapping turtle, first cut his head off. 
Scald him in a wash boiler of very hot water and scrape 
legs, tail and all exposed skin- with a blunt knife. Turn 
him on his back and saw the shells apart on the sides. 
Take off the under shell; skin it off; don’t tear it off; 
this exposes the intestines. Take out everything but the 
meat, taking care not to break or cut the gall. Cut out 
all the meat, leaving the ribs on the meat. Soak the meat 
in strong salt and water at least three hours, twelve is 
better; then rinse in fresh water thoroughly. Stew the 
meat-in a dinner pot till tender. Take out the meat and 
fry it like beefsteak; season to taste. You can thicken 
the soup and put in a leg or tail or two cut fine; few per- 
sons care for the soup, however. Cut out the meat with a 
strong, sharp knife. If the turtle is big. don’t_nse the 
skin. It’s tough and strong. W. J. Drxon. 


Charleston Lake Bass and Salmon. 


CHARLESTON LAKE, Ontario, Canada, April 7—Editor 
Forest and Stream: This spring promises to be a pretty 
late one. Last season the ice left the lake March 27, 
but the guides and those living near the lake think that 
it will be the last of April before the ice moves out this 
year. At present the ice is from 18 to 24in. thick and 
perfectly solid: Teams are crossing every day. As soon 

_as the lake is clear salmon fishing begins, and is usually 
best from the 1st to the 20th of May. The average catch 
to a boat per day is from ten to eighteen, and in spring 
they run large. Already several New York Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Trenton and Newark, N. J., parties 


have en d guides for the opening. 
‘ weer W. H. Leavitt. 
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The Percy Summer Club. . 


Tue Percy Summer Club, which owns a tract of land 
and a lake twenty miles north of the White Mountains, 
in New Hampshire, has had an interesting legal expevi- 
ence with the authorities of the Granite State in an en- 
deavor to preserve its fishing for the exclusive benefit of 
club members. The case was finally carried before the 
United States Supreme Court, and after nearly ten years 
of litigation a settlement satisfactory to the club appears 
to be in sight. The case, which early in its history re- 
solved itselt into a duel between the club and the Statc 
of New Hampshire, has established important prece- 
dents, and is reviewed here on account of its interest to 
sportsmen in general, whether they believe in private or 
public control of the larger fishing waters. 

The Percy Summer Club was incorporated under the 
laws of New Hampshire in 1882 for the purpose of ac- 


quiring a private preserve to which its members might. 


resort for rest and recreation. It has a limited member- 
ship, including at the present time Messrs. George P. 
Rowell, head of the George P. Rowell Advertjsi:g 
Agency; Francis H. Leggett, the wholesale grocer; Tames 
D. Platt, who is connected with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany; S. H. Kauffmann, president of the Washington 
Evening Star Newspaper Company, and Rudolph Kauff- 
mann, one of the editors of the Star and a son of Mr. S. 
H. Kauffman. Mr. Rowell has given Forest aNp STREAM, 
in an interview, the following particulars: . 

The club acquired by purchase a lake of 350 acres in 
extent and about the same amount of land at Percy, in 
the town of Stark; Coos county, N. H. The lake was 
renamed Christine Lake. It already had a number of 
local names, of which North Pond was perhaps the most 
commonly applied. On maps it is put down as Potter's 
Pond, though just why this is done no once can say, icr 
the name is never used locally. When the club made its 
purchase it was careful to secure title not only to the 
lots immediately adjoining Christine Lake, but also strips 
of land on both sides of a stream running into the lake 
reaching to and including its source, and also land bor- 
dering the outlet to the point of its juncture with the 
Upper Amonoosuc River. 

At the time of the purchase the laws of New Hamp- 
shire provided that any pond or body of water reserved 
for the propagation or preservation of fish might be pre- 
served for private use by posting with the proper notices, 
and a heavy fine for trespass was attached. It was under 
this law that the corporation was originally established. 
There was at that time no recognized acknowledgment 
fixing a limit to the size of lakes which might thus be 
preserved for private use. Later, however, the Legisla- 
ture passed a law declaring all lakes of more than twenty 
acres in extent public waters and excluding them from 
the privileges of the previous section. 

When seen at his office Mr. Rowell said: “It has been 
claimed of late years that in colonial times New Hamp- 
shire was a part of Massachusetts, just as Maine was. It 
is a law in Massachusetts, and that law prevails in Maine, 
that all lakes of more than ten acres in extent are public 
waters. This part of New Hampshire where our pre- 
serve is situated was never included in the section of New 
Hampshire which was once a part of Massachusetts, and 
we claim, therefore, that if the Massachusetts law ever 
did prevail in New Hampshire, which we don’t admit, 
that it never had application to that part of the State 
where our property is located. 

“We claim further that we hold title from the King of 
England, and we trace our title before the State had 
existence; and that our title conveys to us not only the 
land, but also the water and the land under the water. 
This claim we have set up in the highest court of the 
land. 


“When the Legislature passed the law declaring lakes 
or ponds of more than twenty acres in extent public 
waters, we maintained that the law could not apply to us, 
because we owned the lake before the State had anything 
to do with it. The Legislature thereupon passed a law 
to the effect that any person arrested for trespass in 
crossing wild lands to visit public waters could not be 
held answerable for costs unless the damages amounted 
to more than $13.33. That was equivalent to throwing 
the costs of prosecution on us and deprived us of redress 
against persons fishing in our lake. Having attempted tu 
protect our rights in the New Hampshire courts up to 
the highest court, and having received adverse decisions, 
we transferred our property to a corporation formed un; 
der the laws of New Jersey, and proceeded against 
the trespassers in the United States Courts. The litiga- 
tion which followed extended over several years, and 
cost more than the property did originally. 

“Finally there was an attempt made in the Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire to have the State assume the 
cost of the litigation, that had heretofore fallen on the 
trespassers, and that action led to a compromise by which 
the State gave the members of the Percy Summer Club, of 
New Jersey, the right to form a new corporation under 
the laws of New Hampshire, and to buy or lease inter- 
ests belonging to the Percy Summer Club, of New Jer- 
sey. The club agreed to admit the right of. the public 
to fish in the lake ‘under restrictions which should also 
apply to our own. membership, and received from the 
State a charter which made trespass on the lands of the 
club other than passage over a prescribed path punish- 
able by a fine of $25 for the first offense and $50 for the 
second. The public obtained no right to leave boats on 
the lake of to camp on its shores. They were obliged to 
bring their boats with them and carry them away when 
they left. 


“Shortly after the club got under way under its new. 


charier (having leased the property from the New Jer- 
sey corporation, with whom it must be noted the title 
still remained), the United States Courts decided that 
the Percy Summer Club of New Jersey did own the lake 
and had the right.to control fishing in it. 
did not immediately avail themselves of this. decision. 
The New Hampshire law protected their. land.so_thor- 
oughly from trespassers:that they were disinclined to sur- 
render their charter. They have lived under it. three 
years. The open fishing, however, has attracted so many 
visitors in theyearly part of the season, and they have 
succeeded in depleting the lake to such a degree that 
there is now no fishing for anybody. At the last meec- 


The members | 


ing of the managers it was practically decided to sur- 
render the New pshire charter and resume the rights 
accorded by the United States Court decision.” 

The people in the town of Stark are friendly to’ the 
interests of the club. The trouble from trespassers comes 
from persons residing in two manufacturing towns, 
Groveton, eight miles north of the preserve, and Berlin, 
twelve miles south. To shut out this element as far as 
possible, fishing was restricted to the hours of 10 A. M. 
to 12 M. and 2 P. M. to 7 P. M. daily, and the season was 
made to begin a month later than that prescribed in the 
State game laws and to end fifteen days earlier. 

Christine Lake is a pristine trout lake. There are no 
other fish in the lake with the exception of minnows 
too small to take the hook, they are the black-nose dace 
scarcely 2in, in length. 

The trout are noted for their beautiful coloring and 
handsome shape. They are exceedingly gamy and of a 
uniform size, and so marked is this fact that it is noto- 
rious that the average weight of a catch never varies 
much from 4lb. During the seventeen seasons the club 
has been in existence only three fist have been taken 
which weighed as much as 1lb. The members all fish 
with the fly and with the very. lightest tackle, and for- 
merly, when the lake was protected, the catch was re- 
stricted to a limit of forty, a number often taken in an 
hour’s fishing in the evening. 

The club property borders on a tract of wild moun- 
tainous land corresponding in some respects to the 
Adirondacks. It is approached from Percy Station, on 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and though Lake Christine 1s 
only eighty rods from the station, it lies on an elevation 
238ft. higher, and for all intents and purposes is as re- 
mote from civilization as virgin trout lakes much more 
difficult of access, no sign of human habitation other than 
camps belonging to members of the club is to be seen 
from any part of the lake, whichris an ideally beautiful 
body of water, surrounded by hardwood ridges. 

The club has been very successful so far as its internal 
relations are concerned. Each member has his own 
cottage, which he regulates after his own ideas, and the 
greatest individual freedom is allowed. There are, of 
course, general. rules which must be observed. The 
houses are painted uniform harmonious colors, and are 
built in accordance with the designs of a recognized 
architect. There is a superintendent, who looks after the 
fishing regulations, and is prepared to receive club mem- 
bers on their arrival. 

The situation built upon is about a mile and a half 
from the public landing. 


How they Take Whitefish in Idaho. 


St. AntHony, Idaho, March 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Yesterday afternoon at about 3:30 the man who 
lives just across the street came by carrying two great 
strings’ of fish. We were in the backyard, and as he 
passed he called out, “Want some fish?” “Why, yes.” 
“Well, here’s a hook and a ‘pole. Just below the. head- 
gate there are millions of them.” 

We lost no time hurrying into our overshoes and jack- 
ets, and got the pole, which proved to be the middle part 
of an old cane fish pole, with about 4ft. of strong. fish 
line tied to the end, and fastened to this a grab-hook. 
The head-gate is the waste-gate, where the surplus water 
from the big canal is turned back again into the Snake 
River. The water falling over the planks placed in the 
gate has washed out the sand, leaving a-deep hole, with 
great lava rocks standing, and through these the water 
rushes in white foam. At the foot of these rapids we 
stopped. Fred dropped the hook into the water, gave a 
suddden jerk, and brought out a fish that might weigh 
lb. He looked at me sort of astonished and said: 
“Well.” The next few casts were unsuccessful; but he 
caught another, and then gave me the pole and walked 
down stream. About 2oft. down he called me, and there, 
where the water was more quiet, we could see them thick 
as the pebbles on the bottom. We took turns using the 
pole, and when we had ten Fred went home, while I 
fished on. A boy of about ten years came down and 
watched me and took the fish off my hook when I threw 
them out. I was fifteen minutes catching ten sore. 

Just above me a little girl was fishing with an ordin- 
ary tying twine doubled and tied to a willow stick. Her 
hook was badly tangled in an overhanging willow and 
all her efforts failed to loosen it; the boy proffered his 
services, untangled the hook and proceeded to use it. 
After he had made fourteen casts, landing twelve fish, one 
strand of twine broke; but he fished away and I left them 
with twenty-seven fish lying on the snow. 

From our window we look out upon the canal 7sft. 
away, and to-day being Sunday have seen half the town 
population fishing there. So thick was the crowd some- 
times that hooks and lines were tangled together; but 
none the less all were having fun. I am positive that 
more than 1,000 fish have been taken from that hole since 
we fished there yesterday, and yet their moving tails and 
fins make the water appear black. 

The fish are called here river whitefish. The law does 
not protect them, as it is known that they subsist prin- 
cipally on trout spawn during the trout spawning season 
and are therefore more of a detriment than otherwise. 

I am told that this same thing occurs every year. The 
fish in their journey up-stream, which they make as soon 
as the warm weather begins, are stopped by the swiit 
water and falls of the head-gate, and are caught by the 
thousands by means of the grab-hook. They very scl- 
dom take a fly, but we have catight them in the south 
fork of Snake River—Jackson’s Hole—with bait. They 
are very good eating; almost equal to trout. 

Mrs. F. E. Wuire. 


Ohio River Trot-Line Fishing 
' Cenrrat Crty, W. Va,—Pérhaps if 1 had béen a 
knight of the rod and reel—a 





scientific ne eh pler—I 
might not see so much sport in this style of 1g whict 
is practiced to a considerable extent in, the 
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small, which are baited usually with crawfish, which 
abound in the brooks and are caught with a dragnet. 
Several stones are tied to the staging in order to sink 
it to the bottom of the river, leaving the baited lines 
free to move and attract the fish. 

As the tide of the Ohio is about three times as strong 
as that of the Hudson, the fisher generally has an assist- 
ant to keep the boat in place and at right angles with the 
line while he makes a haul, takes off the fish, rebaits 
and drops the line as he proceeds. Several times I have 
been out acting as an assistant for my son at sunrise, 
just as the fog was lifting, the sunlight streaming through 
the mist and reflected from the water as from a river vi 
polished glass. The scene was enchanting, and thus en- 
hanced the glory of the sport. 

The hooks being small, a gaff-hook is used to secure 
the fish (if he is large), after he has been carefully 
brought near the boat, or rather the boat pulled to the 
fish. .To take in half a dozen or so of different kinds of 
fish, some weighing 6 or 8lbs., on such a morning as I 
have described, is an experience not soon to be erased 
from the memory. N. D. Ettinc. 


Small Chinook Salmon. 


Fish CoMMIssIoNER McGuire writes in the Portland 
Oregonian: There has been a great deal said and writ-: 
ten during the past twelve or fifteen years on the subject 
of the destruction of small chinook salmon, weighing 
from % to 8lbs., too small to be of commercial value. 
These small fish are taken by the traps, wheels and 
seines, the smallest gill-net mesh used on the Columbia 
River being large enough to allow them to escape. The 
contention of gill-net fishermen and many others for 
years has been that the destruction of these small fish 
would ultimately exterminate the chinook. In this con- 
tention they were sustained by the statement of David 
Starr Jordan, president of Stanford University, an ac- 
knowledged authority on the salmon and trout of the 
Pacific Coast, who, some years ago, after investigation 
of the subject, wrote: 

“The utter disappearance of the salmon fishing on the 
Columbia River is only a question of a few years unless 
some vigorous means are taken to prevent the destruc- 
tion of small fish.” 

According to the statement of canners and other per- 
sons connected with the salmon fishery, these small chi- 
nook salmon are all males, which, though undeveloped as 
to size, are sexually mature. They base their opinion on 
the generally accepted theory that only fish capable of 
a the reproductive act enter the river; that 
male fish of this small size are known to have had ripe 
milt and to have undergone the spawning process, and 
that no female salmon weighing less than 7lbs. has ever 
been taken in the river. I have been disinclined and slow 
to accept this theory of cannerymen and others, believ- 
ing that it was possibly inspired by selfish interests, and 
because it seemed to me contrary to nature that these 
small fish should all be males, and I determined to in- 
vestigate the subject whenever opportunity should offer. 
This I have done durjng the past two years. I have 
opened and examined about 150 of these small salmon, 
weighing from 2 to 8lbs., and every one of them proved 
to be males. I have also watched these dwarfed fish on 
the spawning beds, and can confirm the statement mare 
by W. F. Hubbard, superintendent of. the United States 
hatchery on the Clackamas, that after spawning they die, 
as do the larger fish. After making these investigations, 
I wrote to President Jordan, calling his attention to his 
statement on this subject, quoted above. His reply is 
appended: 

“It now seems probable that the small chinook salmon 
running in the river are all young males. They are all 
sexually mature, and the greater part of them die on 
the spawning beds. As no females are found among 
these young fish, it would seem that their destruction can 
do no harm. As it is, the adult males are sufficiently nu- 
merous to serve the needs of the species.” 

The testimony of Dr. Gilbert, of Stanford University, 
and Waldo F. Hubbard, superintendent of the United 
States piscicultural work in Oregon, is similar to the 
above. Although the case is not susceptible of absolute 





‘proof, yet the evidence seems to favor the view which 


I have heretofore contended was contrary to all that 
common observation teaches in regard to animal life. 
However, this is not more wonderful than the fact that 
practically all chinook die after spawning, while the 
steelhead returns to the ocean after performing this fune- 


tion. 
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The passengers on the ferryboat Piedmont, on the 
9:30 o'clock trip from Oakland on a recent morning were 
treated to the spectacle of a speed test between a sea 
eagle and a carrier pigeon, in which the smaller bird won 
by saving its life. When the boat was opposite Goat 
Island, P. H. Schlotzhauer, a pigeon fancier of Alameda, 
released five birds. Among them was the famous five- 
year-old homer Duke of Richmond. 

The pigeons rose into the air and circled several times. 
Four of them turned toward the east, but the fifth, which 
was the Duke of Richmond, was seen to flirt and drop 
toward Piedmont. Then the passengers made out that 
the pigeon was being pursued by a large bird. - 

The two birds were at an elevation of 1,000ft. when 
the chase began, with the carrier a short distance in’ the 
lead. As if by instinct he dropped straight for the place 
where his master had released him, and, landing upon the 
ladies’ deck of the Piedmont, fluttered through the cabin 
door. The sea eagle was so confident that it would 
strike its prey that it did not check its pursuit until within 
1oft. of the rail of the ferryboat. Then it wheeled sud- 
denly, and, hovering about the stern of the boat for a few 
moments winged its way back toward Goat Island. 

Once inside the cabin, the frightened pigeon rah down 
the aisle until it came to a passenger reading a néWs- 
paper. As if sure of protection, yer a bbe 
on ed on the arm of his seat—San Francisco 





The Forest awp StreAw is put to press cach week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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The Benne, 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


April 18-21.—Cincinnati, O.—Bench show of Dog Owners’ Pro- 
tective Association of Cincinnati. d 

April 26-29.—Baltimore, Md.—Baltimore Kennel Club’s third 
annual show. 

May 3-6.—San Francisco, Cal.—San Francisco Kennel Club’s 
third annual show. : a 

Sept. 4-7.—Toronto, Can.—Toronto Industrial Exhibition Asso- 
ciation’s eleventh annual show. 

Nov. 22-24.—New York.--American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 

FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 6.—Bicknell, Ind.—Indiana Field Trial Club’s trials. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Washington, H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s 
trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 5 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


Some More Reasoning Dogs. 


Sport is a full-blooded laverack, and a great favorite 
in the Western town in which he lives. He is in great 
demand during the hunting season, and accompanies 
men and boys with equal zeal. 

One day a company of small boys organized a hurt- 
ing party. Three of the boys waited in the alley with 
one gun and a shepherd dog, while the other boys, with 
the other gun, went up to Sport where he lay in the 
office door of his master. They showed him the gun and 
invited him to accompany them. Sport was delighted, 
and went with them to the alley; but when the other 
boys joined them with the shepherd, Sport gave that dog 
a look which, in his language, meant: ‘You may be a 
very good dog, no doubt you are; but you can’t hunt. 

Then he walked back to his place in the door and lay 
down, To all the coaxing of the boys he just wagged 
that expressive tail of his, as if to say: “O, go on, you 
boys; that dog may be a very fine fellow, but he has 
not been trained to hunt, and he would only spoil the 
fun.” : 

The boys finally went away very much disappointed. 
With two dogs they were anticipating a grand rabbit 
hunt. Mrs. J. E. M. 





Editor Forest and Stream: a 

Long experience has taught me that there is little use 
in argument with a confirmed believer in reasoning pow- 
ers of animals; as a rule, they seem to believe this because 
they want to. Occasionally you will meet one like Rev. 
Chas. Josiah Adams, who believes strongly, but can ad- 
mit weight in an argument against it. But generally 
the type of your various anonymes is the ruling one. 

A sample error is that of “De Canibus,” with the dog 
that carried the cat to the rathole. On that one incident, 
without any investigation into previous experiences of 
that dog, he deduces reasoning powers. Would any rea- 
sonable man arrive in a similar way at conclusions as to 
another man’s acts? Then why assume reasoning in the 
dog, with the stubborn facts of animal inability to com- 
prehend processes so simple that the Andaman Islander 
understands them? A course of Lloyd Morgan on Com- 
parative Psychology or thoughtful study of Profs, Wm. 
James or Hugo Munsterburg, would often be useful. 

W. WADE. 


New England Fox Hunting. 


Editor Forest and Stream: _ . 

Having read many interesting articles in your publica- 
tion during the past few years, and believing that ‘“vari- 
ety is the spice of life,” I take the liberty of contributing 
a few lines on the subject of fox hunting. 

I have had a taste of bird and duck shooting in various 
sections of New England, and have hunted rabbits and 
white hares with beagles, but never have accomplished 
anything which gave such satisfaction as to see the faith- 
ful hounds rush in at the finish after followimg the trail 
several hours over mountains and through swamps, cov- 
ering a distance perhaps of fifty or seventy-five miles. 

As a health-giving pastime, fox hunting is superior to 
bicycling, or any of the indoor sports. What is better 
for a man than a walk through the country on*a fine 
autumn morning? Being refreshed with the pure air, 
rich in ozone, he easily climbs to some high elevation, 
where he can listen to the baying of the hounds, and feast 
his eye on a scenery more beautiful than any view ever 
depicted by an artist. 

Fox-hunting, like any thing else, must be carried on 
properly in order to be satisfactory or in any way recrea- 
tive. I hope that no one can mention anything more 
disgusting than to find the dogs, after half an hour's 
chase, wandering about some sandy road, entirely igno- 
rant of the direction in which sly Reynard has made jis 
escape. In order to have a good hunt one must have 
good dogs, and, of course, go where foxes can be found. 

During the fall of 1898 Mr. E. H. Langdon and I vis- 
ited the hunting ground twenty miles from Boston about 
one day each week for ten weeks. Although seve-al 
foxes ran in and the dogs were found digging at the bu-- 
rows, six were killed with the gun. With one exception 
each fox had been chased five hours or more before being 
shot. 

In one instance the fox and dogs swam across a river 
a distance of 40 or soyds. At another time the dogs, 
while beating a cold trail, came up to the river, swam 
across and picked up the trail on the other side, start- 
ing the fox half an hour later, showing unmistakable evi- 
dence that the fox crossed at this point without being 
pursued. 

We use two black and tan hounds. These dogs were 
bred from good hunting stock, but have no giltedge pe.}- 
igree. They have good noses and are reliable. Mr. |. 
uses a Parker gun, 12-gauge, 3o0in. barrel, weighing 
7¥lbs., while I carry a Remington ejector, 12-gauge. 
agin. barrel, weighing about 7/2lbs. Some prefer heavier 

s for foxes, but we had no trouble in killing every 
fox at which we shot. 

One fine morning, late in October, Mr. L. and myseif 
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set out for a hunt at Andover Hills, about ten miles dis- 
tant. An early start brought us to the fox grounds well 
before daylight. My experience has shown that one 0 
the prime essentials of bagging foxes is to get the trail in 
the early morning hours. Day had scarcely begun when 
old Tip gave tongue.in a swampy meadow, about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant; Young Drive was soon with him, 
and the prospect of a good day’s sport seemed assured. 
The trail led- out of the swamp and through a bushy pas- 
ture and pine grove; thence to a big hill nearly two miles 
away, the scent growing steadily better until finally they 
“jumped” the fox, and the music began in earnest. A 
white frost makes the very best of going for them. Mvr.. 
Reynard knew his business and made off in a practically 
direct line for his base of operations, which proved to 
be a group of ledgy hills about five miles to the north- 
west. 

In less than twenty minutes the dogs had gone beyoul 
hearing distance. Here was a predicament, and not an 
uncommon one, either. The dogs were out of hearing 
and in a strange woods. 

Now the question arose, Shall we wait where we are or 
go on toward where the dogs were last heard? My plan 
is invariably to press on with all possible haste, halting 
only when it seems likely that the fox is heading my way. 
I know many practical hunters who prefer the waiting 
plan, believing that the game is sure eventually to bring 
up at the original starting point. This may do in some 
cases, but the chances are far better, to my mind, not to 
wait, for these reasons: First, if you are spry, you will 
hear most of the drive, which is the main thing. Second, 
the fox always has his favorite locality for throwing the 
dogs, usually distant from the starting point, and will 
frequently hang there for hours. Third, he may bur- 





DR. E. H. NILES, 


row, and then one never knows for a certainty how the 
hunt ended. Fourth, some gunners outside of your party 
may shoot the game and you be none the wiser. Fifth, it 
encourages the em to know that their masters are likely 
to show up in the chase at any time, besides giving you 
an opportunity to aid the younger dogs in hard places. 
Sixth, It gives a man an opportunity to enjoy a little tar- 
get practice on the various mongrels that are continually 
pitching on to foxhounds. Seventh, the exercise is much 
better for one’s health and peace of mind than long, un- 
certain waiting. 

After almost an hour’s tramping in a northerly direc- 
tion, the voices of the dogs are again heard, coming 
nearer tor a while, but, hark! The barking becomes 
faint, but it is easily seen that the fox has changed his 
course to a westerly direction. We push on. After fol- 
lowing some hours we come to a road, and a house ‘is 
soon sighted. It is now eleven o’clock. We meet a 
farmer and learn that we are six miles from the starting 
point, but we have not tramped in vain. The dogs are 
barking furiously in the big woods at the right. The 
fox is no longer running in a straight course, but is mak- 
ing short circles. Now is the time for action. We sep- 
arate and push cautiously into the woods. No noise is 
made, as the snapping of a twig would frighten Reynard 
out of the country. The dogs seem to be getting closer. 
There is no time for tricks or loafing now. Our guns 
are kept ready, for it would be a shame to miss the fox 
when the dogs have worked so hard. The game seems to 
be in the direction of Mr. L. It is strange that I do not 
hear his gun; but he has not had an opportunity to shoot. 
It is only a moment before I hear the dogs coming 
straight toward me. Looking at the right I see the vic- 
tim running on a stone wall. He sees me at the same 
time and makes a spring for the bushes on the other 
side, but it is too late. He receives the charge of BBs 
from my gun. 

It is but a moment-before the dogs are in sight. I have 
uot seen them for six hours, the fox having run under 
cover the most of the time. Their speed is increasing; 
the trail is so fresh that they do not put their noses to 
the ground. Both dogs are very warm and Young 
Drive’s tongue is lacerated and bleeding, having been 
caught: on a sharp stick or briar, but they care not; th 
have found the fox and are shaking him savagely. At 
this time I go up to the dogs and give them a morsel of 
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meat. Mr. L., having heard my gun, comes in soon. 
We secure the brush shortly and set out for the wagon, 
feeling more than pleased with the day’s outing. 

E, =f Nixes, M. D. 


Danvers, Mass. 


Importation of Dogs into Great Britain. 


THE following note, dated Washington, March 28, 1899, 
has been received from the British Ambassador : 

“Sir: with reference to my note of May 29, 1897, I now 
have the honor to forward to you a copy of a further 
memorandum issued by the Board of Agriculture on the 
subject of the importation of dogs into Great Britain. 

“In communicating this memorandum to you, I am 
directed by Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to ask you if, in view of the fact that 
the regulations embodied in the memorandum in ques- 
tion are formed with a view to stamping out rabies in 
Great Britain, you would be so good as to cause them 
to be generally known to all persons concerned. 

“JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE.” 





Hon. Joun Hay, etc. 

The memorandum states that the importation of dogs 
without licenses is forbidden. Application for license 
must be made to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, 4 
Whitehall Place, London, S. W., in time to permit the 
board to inquire into the circumstances of the applica- 
tion, etc., before the embarkation of the dog takes place. 
Dogs will be detained for six months, under supervision of 
the authorities, on some suitable private premises speci- 
fied by the owners. If the conditions imposed are prop- 
erly carried out, the board will consider applications, ac- 
companied by the certificates of veterinary surgeons, that 
the dogs are not suspected of rabies, for their release after 
ninety days. Dogs whose antecedents are unknown will 
be subjected to longer periods of detention. In excep- 
tional cases, the board will entertain applications made 
by telegram, on condition that a full description of the 
dog will be given and the place in which he is to be de- 
tained specified. 7 

For the convenience of persons passing through Great 
Britain, the board in special cases will authorize the land- 
ing of dogs which are to be exported in a few days. In 
making application for such license, the ports, names of 
the vessels, and dates of arrival and departure must be 
specified, and the address of some suitable place where 
the dog can be detained during the period it remains in 
Great Britain, which must not exceed ten days. 


Points and Flushes. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires of us this week concerning 
who are breeders of well-bred bloodhounds. We regret 
our inability to furnish the information, as none adver- 
tise that they have them for sale. 





Volume XV. of the American Kennel Stud Book, which 
contains the registration of 1898, numbered from 46,323 
to 49,976 inclusive, is neatly printed and well bound in 
cloth. Besides the registrations, it contains a list of the 
active members, bench shows, bench show winnings, can- 
cellations, champions of record, corrections, executive 
board, field trials, kennel names, prefixes and affixes, 
officers of the American Kennel Club, officers and men- 
bership of the associate members, standing committees, 
active members, etc. Mr. A. P. Vredenburgh, secretary, 
5 Liberty street, New York. 


Pachting. 
Gasolene Engines and Launches.—V. 


BY F. K, GRAIN, 
(Continued from page Yh, April 1.) 








Lines.—Modern practice in designing tells us that the 
water lines should be as straight as possible with no hol- 
low lines, and it is certain that this rule will give a very 
able, fast and burdensome boat. It is an established fact 
that there is nothing gained by cutting away into too 
much hollow and what look like sharp lines 

Another point is as to the dead rise ur sharpness of the 
bottom midship, it being a great mistake to suppose that 
a boat running down at a sharp angle of the floor to the 
keel will give any increase of speed. 

In order to make the draft of a hull as light possible a 
certain amount of beam is required, combined with a long 
flat floor. For all around use the best combination is a 
boat of good freeboard and ample beam; of course, as the 
beam is increased it adds to the displacement, which 
means increased resistance, which in turn means an addi- 
tion of power to maintain the same speed. 

It is by far better and more satisfactory to have too 
much than insufficient power. Of late there has sprung 
up quite a demand for square stern launches, particularly 
under 30-ft. These boats have all the appearance of a 
common square stern boat, when afloat, but they will be 
found to be cut away under the stern, allowing room ior 
the propeller wheel forward of the line of stern post. The 
advantage of this model is that they are very burdensome, 
their actual water line length being equal toa boat hav- 
ing an overhang of much more length over all. For in- 
stance, a square stern launch of 2oft. over all will in its 
area of under water body equal a 24ft. overhang stern 
boat. This is, of course, supposing the boat with the 
overhang to be of the usual type of round or elliptical 
stern. In addition they are somewhat cheaper to con- 
struct and are, if properly designed, very strong and free 
from vibration. 

PatntTiInc.—To begin this subject, we have first of all 
to caution you against the use of too much paint, and 
especially if put on too thick. . There are more boats sui- 
fering from too much paint than too little, and nothiny 
will give a new boat the appearance of an oid hulk 
quicker than plastering it over with thick paint. _ 

In painting a new boat ‘white, for instance, we first 
take the white lead and mix with turpentine to the con- 
sistency of thick pudding, then allow this to stand over- 
night and in the morning pour off carefully the oil and 


turpentine that has tisen to the top. The lead is then . 


ready to cut up with more turpentine to about the con- 
sistency of thick molasses, then add sufficient good raw 
linseed oil to bring it thin enough to spread and flow well, 
adding to each quart of paint about half a tea cup of best 
varnish. The varnish acts as a dryer and will make paint 
very elastic and durable, If the paint works hard and 
does not spread well add a little turpentine, but care must 
be taken to put it in sparingly and stir it well. 

To mix colors proceed as for white lead. For painting 
black, either coach, drop or ivory black ground in oil are 
most used. Mix as for white paint, but remember that 
about one-quarter of the quantity will cover the sanie 
space. All blacks should be well rubbed out under the 
brush. When the boat is new it is best—if painting 
white—to put on three to four coats, applying all coats 
thin and giving each coat plenty of time to dry. By this 
means the surface will be of uniform thickness and ali 
small cracks, pricks, etc., filled, and will make a coating 
that will not peel or crack. All puttying should be done 
after the first coat, and each of the succeeding coats 
should be lightly rubbed with curled hair or excelsioxc. 
Never mix paints, especially for the outside, that will dry 
very hard, with an excess of gloss, as it will not wear of 
or chalk, but cracks and peels, which soon makes it 
necessary to burn off the old paint; whereas, if the paint 
chaiks or washes off a little it will by the time repainting 
is necessary have left the wood smooth and easy to sand- 
paper. 

Putty.—Putty is best made of white lead thickened 
with selax, or when that cannot be had whitening will 
answer. kor the garboard and all seams under water a 
good strong putty made of white lead thickened with 
red is best. Never put putty in with the finger as it wiil 
leave the suriace hollow. ‘ihere are piaces such as the 
chanhng ribbons, rails, etc., where it is dithcult to make 
putty stay; in such cases use the best pure beeswax, put- 
ting it in hot. 

bottom Paint.—The under water body should: be 
given two coats of red Iead, using three parts red to une 
part of white. It should be well rubbed unier the brush. 
ihis will torm a good body and hoid tor the necessary 
two coais ot anti-iouling paint to nmsh. ‘Lhere is very 
littie or any choice between the diftcrent brands of cop- 
per or anti-fouiing paint, success in their use depending 
mostly on the care used in applying them. 

in using these paints it is necessary to keep them con- 
tinuaily suired while applying, which, owing to the 
weight, can best be Gone vy a piece of iron or iron pipe 
ana shou.d be weil rubbed our. None oj these pais 
shouid be put on until just betore the boat is ready tu 
launch as the paint de.eriorates when jeit exposed to the 
atmosphere. Dome use white zinc and English white 
lcad, which without doubt gives a very nne job, but we 
think that with proper use the best American leads will 
be iound to answer ail requirements. Various pateiut 
paints and enamels are oftered but they are not suited to 
ularine WOrk, cspeciaily On sait water. When co.ors are 
used the huish and durability can be greatly improved by 
finishing wil a coat oi good spar varnish. 

LNAMEL FALNT.—li an ename! paint 1s wanted it can 
be easily made by extracting as much as possible of the 
oil from whie lead by use ot turpentine, then add colcr- 
ing to suit and thin with a Damar varnish; it should be 
applied hot it possible, to do which piace the can in a 
vessel containing hot water and let it remain there while 
in use. 


‘lwo or three coats are generally necessary and iit 
should be rubbed with curled hair between each coat. In 
cieaning, scraping and sandpapering a moior to renew 
paint great care musi be taken to cover ail bearings and 
piug up ail oi holes, otherwise particies of paint are 
tiabie to work in and ruin the working parts. 

VARNISH.—We now come to varnishing, and first off 
we will assmue we have new wood to finish. To 
begin with the wood must be thoroughly scraped with a 
cabinet scraper, then cut down with fine sandpaper. We 
now take wood filler, which can be bought ready for use, 
and aiter thinning with turpentine brush it in thoroughly. 
li on hard woods of open grain, like oak or ash, the filler 
is mixed moderately thick, then when the filler begins to 
set it must be thoroughly rubbed down with excelsior or 
rags. li on soft woods of close grain, such as pine, 
cypress, etc., the filler can be applied quite thin, and after 
it is thoroughly dried rub it with fine sandpaper. All 
fillers show up white on wood when dry but disappear 
on applying varnish, 

After the filler is thoroughly dry and rubbed smooth 
apply a good coat of varnish, rubbing it on well and 
being careful to cover all spots; when this is perfectly 
hard then take curled hair or pumice stone and water and 
rub all the gloss off so that the surface has a dull appear- 
ance, it is then ready for the finishing coat which must 
be put on evenly and of good body. ‘This will give a fine 
finish, but can, of course, be improved by application of 
more coats, rubbing each coat as before. Care must be 
taxen not to have the varnish chilled, and if in that state 
warm it by putting on hot water. Varnish should not be 
applied when the temperature is below 56 degrees or on 
exceedingly hot days, and it should not be exposed to ex- 
cessive heat of the sun. 


All spar varnishes are slow drying and if applied indoors 
are sometimes weeks in drying, it is then far better for 
the rubbing coats to use good quick drying varnish and 
then on a good day apply the spar varnish out doors. 
Never varmsh toward night as the dampness will spuil 
the best varnish. If a yery fine finish is desired rub che 
last coat with pumice stone and water and polish with oil; 
this will give a surface that will not scratch and can he 
kept in first class order by an occasional rubbing with a 
piece of oiled waste. To revarnish old work the first 
thing is to scrape oft as much of the old varnish as pos- 
sible. When there is much of the old varnish left am- 
monia will be found a.great help in removing it. Take a 
or piece of waste, dip in the ammonia, then rub over 
a lew feet of the surface to be scraped. Let this stand 
for ten minutes when it will be found very easy to scrape. 
By doing but a small piece at a time, that is allowing a 
patch to soak while the last is scraped it will be found to 
work easily and quickly. After having thoroughly 
care the old suriace cut it down smooth with fine 
sandpaper. Fine sandpaper will be found to cut faster 
and better than coar: 


se. 
Uf the wood is now bare apply wood filler and proceed 
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as on new wood, but if there still remains some varnish 
apply a rubbing coat and then a finishing. If there are 
any checks, cracks or open joints in old work fill same 
with beeswax before varnishing. mg 

Having now explained the necessary painting oper- 
ations we have to say a word in regard to paint and var- 
nish brushes. These should be selected with care, and 
above all beware of cheap brushes, it is impossible to do 
a good job with cheap tools. ; ; 

Paint Brusnes.—Most every paint brush will shed 
when new, and to prevent this soak the brush in water for 
a day or two before using. ad 

Most new paint brushes are too long and it is custom- 
ary to wrap or wind with good string from half to one 
inch of the brush, beginning from the bolster or butt, 
taking care to pull both ends through the wrapping so 
that they can be tied around the butt of the handle, which 
prevents the wrapping slipping down as it otherwise will 


CLEANING BrusHES.—After using brushes should be 
cleaned and put in water. Bore a small hole through the 
handle, through which run a stout wire and by this 
means suspend the brush in the water so that it does not 
touch bottom. Thiswill always keep the brush straight and 
in good order. Turpentine is good to clean brushes but 
the writer prefers kerosene and afterwards thoroughiy 
rinse with naphtha or gasolene, as they can then be laid 





away and allowed to dry. 


If the brush becomes clogged 
or an accumulation of dry paint on the outside hold the 
brush down flat on a board, then take a putty knife 
and scrape it down, holding the knife at an angle as ii 
you were going to scale up, do not be afraid to bear down 
and push hard on the knife, it will not cut the bristles, 


after the brush has been once in use. In using a seam 
brush do not allow the paint that necessarily gets on the 
outside of planking to dry but wipe it off at once, other- 
wise it will show, no matter how many coats are given to 
cover it. 

Otp Paint.—Do not use either paint or varnish that is 
not fresh, as both become grimy by age, and although 
dealers will say it does no harm we know to the con- 
way and good fresh materials cost no more than old 
stuff. 


Havuiinc Out.—Hauling out is always attended with 
some risk of damage, and to avoid accidents everything 
should be provided in order that no makeshifts have to 
be used. After selecting the locality, which should be 
some place protected from northwest winds, a temporary 
ways should be laid, which may be made by laying down 
some joists or good stout planks which can be held in 
place by driving a few stakes on each side and nailing 
these to the ways. When the ground is uneven it will 
be necessary to shore up under the ways where they are 
liable to bend. : 

The next things required are some wooden rollers, 
although if these are not at hand old iron pipe will an- 
swer, but this is liable to damage the keel unless itis pro- 
vided with a shoe. Haul the bow out on one roller and 
as it works aft keep putting other rollers under, taking 
care not to allow the whole weight of the boat to rest on 
any roller or rollers under the midships only but to dis- 
tribute the weight as much as possible. 

When there is no cradle for the boat to rest in it is 
sometimes customary to have sufficient help to hold the 
boat up on an even keel. This makes a lot of unneces- 
sary trouble and often results in the boat being 
dropped. By far the best plan is to have a good 
plank, lay it under the bilge parallel with the keel 
and so it will rest on the rollers, now take a gunny 
sack and fill it with hay or shaving and place it on 
the plank, allowing the bilge to rest down on it thereby 
avoiding to have to keep the boat on an even keel. A 
good four-part block and fall is generally all that is neces- 
sary for hauling power. This can be fastened to a stake 
driven in the ground if nothing else is at hand. p If this is 
not sufficient a watch tackle can be rigged. This is done 
by taking two sets of tackles, making the hook of the first 
fast to the hauling part of the tackle on the boat, thus 
by hauling on the first you have the entire power of the 
first tackle to haul on the original tackle. Care should 
be taken to keep the boat from getting off the rollers. 
When in proper position shore up with good blocking at 
each end and also midships, taking care, however, that 
the middle blocking does not bear as hard up under the 
keel as the ends. as should the end blocking settle it will 
throw the bulk if not all the weight on the middle blocks. 
which will cause the boat to hog. Good substantial 
shores must be so placed as to keep the boat on even 
keel. c E : 

The next thing is to drive out the bilge plugs or open 
the sea cock, as the case may be, in order to allow any 


rain water to escape, after which the boat is ready to be 
covered with anything at hand. If canvas is used ior 
covering an air space should be left in order that a cir- 
culation of air can enter the boat, which prevents dry and 


damp rot and also keeps the boat from becoming satt- 


rated from the smell of drying bilge water, etc. A very 
good plan is to take up the floor pieces and give the 
entire run a coat of whitewash, it being a good disin- 
fectant and preserving the wood. Owing to dryness and 
wind the under water body of a boat laid up is very 
liable to check, particularly the stern post, dead woo, 
keel and stern. This can in a great measure be prevente:l 
by giving these parts a good heavy coat of equal parts of 
raw. and boiled linseed oil with a small part of Japan 
dryer. 

"ts launching the same process is reversed, taking care 
in both cases that the boat is not allowed to run back, as 
jn that case the result is almost sure to be a broken rud- 
der or skeg, at the very least. In order to avoid tearing 
of cleats, chocks, etc., run a bridle around the entire boat 
and fasten the hauling tackle to that. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


A 25ft. Fast Cruiser. 


TueE yacht here illustrated, recently designed by Mr. 
Wm. H. Hand., Jr., of the Buzzards’ Bay Yacht Agency, 
New Bedford, is similar in model to the 21-footer r2- 
cently shown in our pages; but the increased size brings 
her into a class where it is possible tu obtain more than 








mere day accommodation, and she is both able ani 
roomy enough for general cruising about the Sound an 
the eastern coast. Her dimensions are: 


Length— ; 
NN he i. eis ay in me chun < oes 39ft. glzin. 
BE oie is tater teicc aide dese ereeet od sft. 14in. 
BERR, CMITOME. «00. ine cccceccaviveses 11ft. Tin. 

Draft— 
Pee She Wa i aiid soci ntcsecees ift. 1oin. 
Hull without board:...:...6.2.cccee 4it. 6in. 
MANOS oo. bh civcccp cceccesteems vit. 

Freeboard ; 
Me sete t.e fa meaa ales. (ane ditto vied eee 3ft. 7¥%in. 
BEE ee Bou Occaciwacaceuecass aft. 3Yia. 
IE fete CONS od ais « aigginne.o'Wsan 2ft, 8ifin. 

RVIAMIROPMMOURD a de dp Cen vee cevdeveevvcrgees 13,000lbs. 

EM sg Scie amd cde coat one ene e ee 4,500lbs.. 

IEE ain Bo bcd Blerks cdiniae pees coeecccecns goosq. ft. 


The construction is strong and substantial, and tho-- 
oughly durable, but at the same time it is simple and not 
specially expensive. The keel is bent from a 4in. plank 
of oak, sided gin. where it scarfs to the stem just for- 
ward of the water line, increasing to 10in. amidships, and 
tapering to 4in. again at the transom. The frames are ui 
oak, 1% by 1%, spaced 10 inches, the clamps are sided 
3in. and moulded 2in.; the bilge stringers are of yellow 
pine. The upper strake is of oak and the rest of the 
planking is of a long-leaf yellow pine, Iin. thick, in 
single lengths, the planksheer is of oak, 1¥%in. thick, 
3¥in. in the middle and 2%in. at the ends, with deck 
sprung to side line of 2 by 14in. white pine. The cabin 
trunk is staved up with 1 by 3in. matched pine, sheathed 
inside and out with 4in. white pine; the top, of 1 by 3in. 
matched pine, being covered with canvas. The outside 
keel, 4,500lbs. of iron, is fastened with 14 bolts, in. 
each, set up on top of the cross floors, of oak, 3 by 4in. 
across keel. ; 

The cabin is uncut by the trunk, the board housing 
entirely below the floor, with a wire pendant leading to 
the cockpit. The headroom is 5ft. 5in. and there are tw> 
lockers, each 1oft. 6in. long. -On the port side forward 
is a small toilet room and opposite to it is a snug galley, 
with lockers, racks, etc. The space in the cabin is very 
well utilized, with lockers and transoms. There is a 
wardrobe on each side against the after bulkhead. There 
is little headroom in the forecastle, but otherwise there is 
good room for one hand. The sail plan includes main- 
sail and jib, a total of g00sq.ft,, with bowsprit 4ft. 6in. out- 
board and boom about 4ft. abaft end of counter. 


. 


A Sailing Dinghy. 


The little dinghy here illustrated was designed by J. 
Wilton Morse, Esq., of Toronto, for vacation sailing on 
Georgian Bay, in a part which is a perfect network of 
is‘ands, narrow channels, rocks and reefs. The boat was 
intended to carry three comfortably, to beat to wind- 
ward through long channels only a few yards wide, anid 
to be easily launched and housed by one man. All of 
these ends have been successfully attained, the boat hes 

roved very handy, ard quite fast under a small rig. She 
is dry and stiff, and easily carries a fourth person. The 
centerboard is of wood, weighing about 12s5lbs. As 
shown in the plate, she has a man of 16olbs. aft and a 
75lb. sand-bag in the bow. She would make an excellent 

ghy for a yacht. 





Length— 

Over “mlb. isk ea aacges i Reae ates taft. i 

Ls Wakes es SOG oh ce EERE toft. 6 in. 
MUON Se nes ving oa ae GARD Came estan 4ft. 7¥%in. 
PRC ROUIE ZIROEE 8 iisidced mii’ (asin <add ietaw ushe II in. 
Sheer— 

MN oa ac oe Sin cao en ed Mamie & coos V5 ¢ 7 in 

SMI erg vat css a vd ot nei lice SaeMllee S84 3 in 
repthy anudehips= v5 6500 0 i 2 OS 18 in. 
EO en. ee das urea a ae ent se , he 3 
DCMU, acy isin. 00 Wicca Sjrditsnnl vers ab elere 8ooibs. 
Spars— 

Re ee ee ae ne 1rft. 6 in. 

BN Nis a one nite sic taecee Lacerta wale a 11ft. 6 in. 

ES 5608 ck 0 a TERRI IEE oft. 6 in. 
Sail— 

SN Siveiatn G5 W a. « Sicrace: hard 6a sds tenlgn tid 4it. 6 in. 

EMME SG Jk ctiedn CRs Re eE eee 14ft. 10 in. 

Ee eee wee) ia ant Ea ge ans rrit. 

BENG ec wasrcnn dru gy Xe Mile bee dance oft. 

WATOGE IO CIM cas tise chs ad iS OSS 11ft. 

Sah neh as Pee PA a 70 sq. ft. 
RE oka nec rvieis Go ars Tiss w ehaty aia’ Yin. cedar 
i aceetx enn Os ccdvshatn. 4 ¥%x% oak spaced sin. center 





Grap-Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send is 
aotice like the following: 








Fixtures. 
First and third Fridays cf cach month.—Watson's Park, Burn- 
side I1l].; Semi-monthly contest for Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 


diamond badges, 


April 4)-45.—£.kwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 


state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Ilandicap 
tournament. Entries close Apri 4. Edward Banks, Sec'y, 318 
Broadway. 


April 18-21.—Linco!ln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tuurnmament, targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

—— 18-19.—Dallas, Tex.—Tcurnament of North Texas Gun Club 

cague. . 

April 17-22.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa-. 
tion's tournament; s50u added. Staniey Baker, Sec’y. 

April 19.—South Hingham, Mass.—Annual tournament of the: 
Ilingham Gun Club. 

April 22.—\Wissinoming, Pa.—Phi'adelphia Trap-Shooters’ League 
tournament. J. K. Starr, Sec'y. 

April 25-27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, under auspices off 
Washington Il’ar Gun Club; 3400 added money; target and live 


birds. Walter F. Bruns, Sec’y. 

April 25-26.—Gretna, Ncb.—Target and live-bird tournament; 
$200 added; open to all. Ii. M. Hardin and C. B. Randlett, 
Managers. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Sees targets and live birds; Money added. H. P. Collins, 
ec’y. 


April 25-27.—Osceo'a, Ia.—Osceola Gun Club’s tournament. 

April 26-28—Temple, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion’s tournament, 

May 2-5.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec y. 
wee 6.—White Plains, N. Y.—Live-bird handicap. E. G. Horton, 
Manager. 

May 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association’s ; 
tournament. *, Simmons, Sec’y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Va.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament,, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

_May 23-25.—Algona, la.—Tournament of the Lowa State Asso-- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 


Pres. 
May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament ofi 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G.. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 26-27.-Tyrone, Pa.—Target tournament of the Tyrone Gum 
Club. D. D. Stine, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks. Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 5-10.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State’ shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bamberg, Sec’y, 51 Edna Place. 

June 6-9.—Sioux City, Pa.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

June 21-23.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of Bellows Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 

ec’y. 

June 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 

June 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va—Third annual tournament. of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. under the 
auspices of the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 
Garden, Sec’y. 

June 27-29.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona 
Rod and Gun Club, Wopsononock Heights. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

July 1-2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Grand tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, in Carnival Week. S. M. Du Val, Sec’y. 

July 19-20.—Provicence, R. I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 


ec’y. 

Suly 18-20.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament. 

Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Assocaition’s tournament,. 
under auspices of the Portland Gun Club. B. Adams, Sec’y. 
Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 


sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 
White, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Cluh secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to hav » printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 
ali such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New Yort, 








The oregremenie of the Interstate tournament, to be held at 
Oil City, Pa., under the auspices of the Oj] City Gun Club, May 
17 and 18, provides ten events cach day, 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 
and {2 entrance, respectively. All purses are divided on the 
equitable svstem. Guns and ammunition forwarded to Mr. F. 
S. Bates, Oil City, will be de'ivered on the shooting grounds. Price 
of targets, 2 cents. included in all entrances. Lunch will be 

on the grounds. The Interstate Association ru‘es will govern. The 
Interstate Association's manager, Mr. E'mer E, Shaner, 122 Dia- 
mond Market, Pittsburg. will manage the tournament. 


At the March shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphie, 

a “— the ars oy —- ae anon Anal and aerie 

on ints for the year, At the shoot, the tie 
was shot off, Anderson first, Harris second; coos Ge Oe 
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Mr, Geo. Munson, of St. Louis, writes us as follows \ i 
the tournament of the St. Louis Shooting Association: ‘Every 
sportsman of any pots in the United States will be in St. 
Louis from May 15 to May 20. On those days the twenty-second * 
annual shoot of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective’ As- 
sociation will be held.at Du Pont Park, under the auspices of 
the newly organized St. Louis Shooting Association. Tht man- 
agement of this shoot will be in the hands of prominent youn: 
St. Louis business men, who are hustlers from the word go, an 
they intend to make this event the biggest of its kind ever held 
west of New York. Letters have been received by the manage- 
ment from many crack shots, and they all say they will surely be 
on hand in the Mound City when the shoot commences. Du Pont 
Park, where the shoot will be held, is a grand piece of ground 
just outside of the sity limits. It can be reached on two lines of 
cars running from the heart of the city. The management has made 
arrangements to atcommodate 200 sportsmen, and they will all be 
treated royally. - The following committee, who will have charge 
of the shoot, were selected at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Shooting Association, held last week: Finance 
Committee: F. Arnold, chairman; G. Lacy Crawford and H. 
Lingenbrink; Prize and Competition Committee: Dr, M. C. Stark- 
loff, chairman; Dr. J. W. Smith and E, A. Peck; Programme and 
Printing Committee: H. Taylor, chairman; H. B. Collins and A. 
L. Winklemeyer; Grounds Committee: H. Taylor, chairman; Chas. 
McClure Clark and J. A. Corray.” The full programme of this 
tournament was published in a recent issue of Forest anp STREAM. 


Baltimore, Md., wheels into line as the center of activity in 
shooting matters next after the Grand American Handicap. The 
Prospect Park Shooting Association’s tournament, $500 added, 
commences on April 17 and concludes on April 22, thus affording 
a solid week of shooting. On the programme in connection with 
the foregoing, are field trials on quail, beagle trials, whippet racing, 
foxhound trials, horse jumping contests, fly-casting tournament, 
poultry show, pet animal exhibit and a sportsmen’s Exposition 
ior the exhibition of all kinds of sportsmen’s goods. Stanley 
Baker, secretary. From April 25 to 28 inclusive, the tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association will engage the active par- 
ticipation of shooters, two days at targets, two at live birds, $400 
added money. H. P. Collins, secretary. April 25 to 27 inclusive, 
are the dates of the Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, 
under the auspices of the Washington Park Gun Club, Kansas 
City, Mo., targets and live birds, $400 added money. Walter F. 
Bruns, secretary. April 18 to 21 are the dates of the Lincoln Gun 
Club’s second annual Interstate tournament; targets and live 
birds, $500 added. Geo. L. Carter, secretary. The Hingham Gun 
Club, of South Hingham, Mass., holds its annual tournament on 
April 19. 


The programme of the Baltimore Shooting Association's tourna- 
ment, to be held on April 25 to 28, can be obtained on application 
to the secretary, Mr. H. P. Collins, 22 S. Culvert street, Balti- 
more, Md. The first two days will be devoted to target com- 
petition, the other two days to live bird shooting. The target 
programme is the same for each day; four at 15, six at 20 and 
one at 25 targets, $1.50, $2 and $2.50 entrance, $10 added to each 
event. There ate three events in the live-bird programme—the 
Baltimore introductory, 7 birds, $5 entrance, birds included, 30yds. 
rise; suburban sweepstakes, 10 birds, $10, birds included, 80yds. 
rise. Each of these events is high guns, three moneys, 50 30 and 
20 per cent. The Pimligo Rundienn, 15 birds, $15, handicaps 25 
to 38yds., class shooting, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. The 
Maryland handicap, 25 birds, $25, 25 to 32yds. Concerning this 
tournament, the secretary, Mr. H. P. Collins, 22 S. Calvert street, 
Baltimore, writes us as follows: ““We will add $125 to each of the 
two target days, $50 to the Pimlico handicap of 15 birds on the first 
live-bird day, April 27, and $100 to Maryland handicap, 25 birds, 
for second live-bird day, April 28th.” 


Messrs. C, T. Chubb, G. L. Taylor and G. F. Peck, committee of 
Algona, Ia., have.issued the following circular letter, which explains 
itself: “The annual meeting of the Iowa State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, will be held at Algona, Ia., May 
23, 24 and 25. We hope everyone who is interested in the protec- 
tion of game and fish will be present. Send your money for mem- 
bership to the secretary of the State Association, G. L. Taylor, 
Algona, Ia. The fee for individual’ members is $1, clubs $5. We 
expect to have one of the largest meetings ever held in the State. 
Our hotels will give reduced rates to visiting sportsmen, and the 
city of Algona will welcome you. A shooting tournament will be 
held in connection with the meeting, under the direction of the 
Algona Gun Club. This tournament will be open to the world. 
There will be two days’ shooting at targets and one day at live 
birds. The Algona Gun Club will give three fine cups, valued at 
$150. The programme will be out about May 1.” 


Sec’y Gibson: writes us as follows: “I am pleased to give you 
below a list of the officers elected at the annual meeting of the 
Bellows Falls Gun Club, and hope that you will find space in your 
paper for same, that our friends who live in a warmer State may 
know that we are still alive. We have not been able to do any 
shooting since Thanksgiving Day, and then we shot in a hard 
snowstorm. We are all very anxious to get out, and as soon as 
the snow gets off so that we can find the ground we shall get at it. 
If it holds warm for a week or ten days we shall be able 
to get our magautrap out, and when we do we shall keep it hot. 
Following are the officers elected: M. H. Ray, President; H. H. 
Russell, Vice-President; C. H. Gibson, Secretary; E. A. Norwood, 
Treasurer; C. E. Capron, First Captain; Rowe Wie , Second Cap- 
tain; W. H. Griswold, H. H. Fassett, F. G. Flint, 
Committee.” 


Mr. J. K. Starr, secretary-treasurer of the Philadelphia Trap- 
Shooters’ League, writes us as follows: “The Philadelphia Trap- 
Shooters’ League has just held their annual meeting and com- 
pleted their arrangements for this year’s series. Eleven of the 
local clubs are now- members, and several more are to be invited 
to join. In order to make the League tournaments of special in- 
terest, we will also have an individual membership. Seven tourna- 
ments will be held this year on the grounds of the Florists’ Gun 
Club, at Wissinoming. the first tournament will be held on April 
22, and the programmes for that shoot must be ready to mail 
by April 15.’ 


The tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Association will be 
held under the management of Messrs. Charies Macalester, James 
R. Malone and J. ©. Hicks. Shells and guns may be shipped 
in care of Alford Sporting Goods Co., No. 120 E. Baltimore street, 
Baltimore, Md., in the target events all shooters will be handi- 
capped by distance; amateurs Myds., semi-experts l6yds., experts 
18yds. The management reserves the right to change handicaps 
at any time during the tournament, 


Executive 


For a number of days past one could, in Sportsmen’s Row, meet 
champions and famous shooters from al] parts of this great land, 
near and remote. Elkwood Park was their objective point, where 
they may be seen en masse this week, a great object lesson to him 
who aspires to be the greatest shot in the world, in that it will 
indicate a part of the difficult route he must travel and conquer 
as he goes before he reaches the pinnacle, 


Mr, R. Packard defeated J. Cashau on Thursday, April 6, at 
Lyndhurst, in a §0-bird race, each standing at 28yds. Cashau was 
able to kill but 22 out of 5) of Tom Morfey’s high-pressure 
birds; Packard killed 34. The previous week Packard, standing 
at 27, defeated Cashau, who stood at 30. There ig talk over an- 
other match. 


The reorganization of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League, on 
more liberal lines, in respect to competition, should insure a season 
of constant activity in its competition. The grounds of the Florists* 
Gun Club, at Wissinoming, Pa., will be used exclusively. April 
22 is the date fixed for the first competition. J. K. Starr, sec- 
retary, P. O. Box, 295, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The signs of the times indicate that there is a demand for cheaper 
shooting. The success of the recent live-bird contests about New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc., the programmes of which per- 
mitted a man to shoot without exhausting his pocketbook, are 
something weil worthy of consideration as a guide in small events. 


Mr. Robert A. Welch killed 93 birds to H. J. Coldron’s 92 in a 
match at 106 birds on the’Spring Valley Shooting grounds, Reading, 
Pa., April 4 On the following day they were matched to shoot 
two live-bird matches, 100 birds, $350 a side, the first, April- 21, 
on the Spring iar. Shooting nds; the second, April 28, 
on the Riverton Gun Club’s grounds, Philadelphia. 


The third team match of a series of five ween the Hudson 


Gun Club, of J City, and the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, 
of Rockaway Park, iL. L., will be decided at Rockawa: engne no 
on the first of next week. Trains leave foot East Thirty- 
fourth street, R., and Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn station of the 
Long Island R. R. at 9 and 11 A. M, 


site Edward funn, Elmer E.‘Seeaes, ‘the ane eet com- 
ler of scores and press representative; the other the manager 
ve had busy dope last week in preparing the infinity of. detaii 
appertaining to their respective effices in connéction with the 

nd American Handicap. Few people ——_ the forethought 
and arrangement necessary to insure smoot management. 


Shooting matters are quite active in the affairs of the Boston 
Gun Club, as will be noted by reports of its shoot presented 
in another column, reports by the way which are always well and 
interestingly written. Mr. G. Woodruff won the B. G, C. watch 
charm in the club series of shoots recently finished. 


Mr. T. A. Divine, of Memphis, one of the G, A. H. handicap 
committee, was prevented from acting owing to business cares, 
much to the regret of the other members, which was expressed in 
a written communication to him by the chairman, Mr. Jacob Pentz. 


_ The greatest trap-shooting competition which America ever held, 
in respect both to numbers and the skill and fame of the competi- 
tors, is the event of superlative interest this week to all who are 
interested in deeds with the gun. = 


In the Rochester Rod and Gun Club’s shoot, Rochester, N. Y.. 
held on April 5, — men_scored 25 or better in the handica;: 


event. They were Messrs. Gibson, Meyer, Weller, Case, McCora, 
Beyer, Kay and Jones. 


_ Mr. W._S. Edey, who is No. 1 in the order of shooting this year 
in G, A. H. competition, was No. 1 also in 1895. . 


Bernarp WATERS. 


The Chamberlain. Tournament. 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa., April 4.—The annual spring tournament of 
the Chambersburg Shooting, Fish and Game Association, which 
opened to-day, was a grand success all through. Target shooting 
the first day and live-bird events the cssend. The opening day 
was certainly an ideal s for target shooting, the sun being out 
bright until about 3:30 P. M., when it began to blow up cold, 
and the wind, which swept over the grounds from the score out- 
ward played havoc with the targets, and good scores were out of 
the question. 

Manager Fink, of Reading, and the tournament committee of 
the club, who had charge of the tournament, deserve credit for 
the manner in which the tournament was conducted. So as to 
finish all events scheduled on the programme—fourteen in all— 
no intermission was taken for dinner, thus saving time. All events 
were shot, except the team shoot for teams of three men each 
for the championship of eastern Pennsylvania at targets, which 
was declared off, owing to there only being three entries, two 
Chambersburg teams and the Shuler team, of Pottstown, Pa. 

A warm meal was served on the grounds by a caterer from the 
city, thus saving the trouble of returning to town for a meal. 
The grounds of the Chambersburg Club are situated about one 
and one-half miles out of the city, but can easily be reached by 
carriage, it being a delightful ride along a fine macadam pike, 
which was taken advantage of by the Chambersburg shooters, 
many of whom ride wheels. The grounds upon which the shoot 
was held were recently bought by the club, and a cosey club house 
has been erected thereon at considerable expense to the club. 
As the Chambersburg Club is very anxious to have the Penn- 
sylvania State shoot in 1900, which was the talk of the majority 
of the shooters, it would be a ee plan if the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association would accept their invitation, as I feel 
sure the shooters cannot be treated any better than they were 
at Chambersburg Sane their stay at this shoot. . 

Among the shooters from places in this State were: Gilson and 
Irwin, of the Shuler Club, of Pottstown; W. H. Burnham, of 
York; M. M. McMillian, of Mahanoy City, and L. S. Hatfield, 
of West Fairview. Other shooters present from out of town were: 
Thomas H. Keller, of New York, representing the Peters shell; 
Neaf Apgar, of New York, representing the Gun Bore Treatment 
Co., and who also made his debut at this tournament as a repre- 
sentative of the Du Pont Powder Co.; H. P. Collins, of Balti- 
more, Md., representing Hazard and Du Pont wder; E. B. 
Coe, of Baltimore, representing the Parker Gun; W. E. Marshall 
(Leland), of Baltimore; Hood Waters (Schultz), Baltimore; } 5 
Pentz, of Harpers Ferry, W. Va.; H. L. Smith, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; B. r. Henson, of Hagerstown, Md. Among the local 
shooters who were interested in the events were: Capt. J. M. Runk 
President M. R. Rhodes (Russell), W Mc Gowan, D. M 
Minnick, J. B. Kennedy, J. S: Vanderau. 

The cashier’s desk was in charge of W. S. Hoerner, treasurer 
of the club, while the official scorer, H. C. Foltz, had charge of 
the scoring department, and W. P. Seibert was referee. The scores 
follow : 





, 








Events: 1234567 8 910111213 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 25 20 15 25 20 20 15 20 20 
Oe en 14 12 13 11 21 18 15 19 15 14 14 15 17 
MerGhaM coccccccsesecesscsncecs 11 11 14 10 22 1612 16 1511 81913 
REWER cehcvedunccvnpobbeseedqness 13111211 .. 1412191012 8.. 15 
TIBOR” ccvccccccvsonsevesessosoes 13 101211 .. 15 9 21 15 15 1117 14 
GI “ss vanboasssnenteespeedeebh 91112 9..1410161212 51415 
EUR a ccperdevocensovdoncectacesee 12 11 13 11 15 11 11 19 15 13 11 15 15 
ED. <a 5 mcdccnessctussdosehne ap 8 91613 2117 9191816 5 1317 
RD =. Joheseeseeniewes peewee’ 12 12 19 13 21 13 10 17 13 17 11 16 15 
Schultz . 11 12 13:12 2001513161311 6 12 15 
Apgar 9 11 13 11 21 14 10 23 12 13 11 16 15 
Kennedy 6394'S 333-4 BBS. B 
Elder ..... 13 11 16 11 19 19 13 21 14 18 12 17 14 
Minnich HM .KnRBM .: BH... 3 om 
Russell ..... ..10.. .. 81210.. 11514 9.. 13 
Vanderau on Ee Gb ket, 4s teed al, 7..14 
tfield eS Te. fg a 
Sraith sodsevpenbagessh seo areeteus 12 11 16 10 2114 9191619 9 16 18 
Oe idee daiosubesesthsfacdveties tie 12... 18 201614191519 .... .. 
DETR OWRD. Sinn cvvccsccccvcdndewen se 05 se:me 00, 02.05 13 11 Adon ae 


Second Day, April 5, Live Birds. 


The shooters began to make their appearance on the ground 
as early as 8:30 A. M._ The first event, the Chambersburg intro- 
ductory, 5 live birds, $3 entrance, began promptly at 9 A. M. 
The birds were a fair lot of flyers, and, assisted by a good wind, 
resulted in many birds being carried out of bounds, The Chambers- 
burg grounds are well adapted for live-bird shooting on account of 
the clear background, there being nothing in the way for a mile. 

Among the new arrivals from out of town were James R. Malone 
and Starr, of Baltimore, Md.; Moffett, of New York, and Glad- 
felter, of Hagerstown, Md. The scores follow: 


Event No. 1, Chambersburg introductory, 5 live birds, $3 en- 





Second event, Cumberland Valley sweepstakes, 10 live birds, $5 











ce: 

Schultz noschin 10*2121221— 8 Kennedy ........... 2220222112— 
Malone . . .0211210121— 8 Elder ..... . .2202222*22— 
Collins -0012212200— 6 <a . .1222111202— 9 

DE coves .1222121121—10 Russel ..... -2002111000— 5 
McGowan .0220202012— 6 Gladfelter 2010211220— 7 
Minnick .2222222021— 9 a ia yg 
Burnham ...... . -2000°02222— 5 Mo: vi 22292)1202— 8 
McMillian .....<+++ 0020221120— 6 Vanderau 
Keller .......00+-008 2222002222— 8 Starr ...........0+000 2210110120— 7 
Hatfield .........-++ 1°22112012— 8 


Third event, Chambersburg Gun Club’s open handicap, $150 
aranteed, class chanting, ww 20 and 10 per cent.: 





hultz .......-22202°22022221°—-11 J M ........... 212°22101°211*2—11 
Malone ......- 0222121212111°2—13 Russell ........ 29012011122202—i2 
Collins .......- S Gtadietors iia t4 

2s ens cele si P andheccee 
McGowan ..... 21°11120112202*—11 Mo a sl esee 14 
Minnick ...... 1 eer 5. Aik -221012022111121—13 
Burnham ..... .22221222°212222—14 edy +++ 9 ee 
Keller 5 ohuxpiiee et ~ eee 12 
atfield ....... 
Trap around Reading, 

Reapinc, Pa., April 4.—The live-bird match between Robert A. 
Welch, of Philadelphia, and Harry J. Coldren, of this city, shot 
at the Spring Valley S » resulted in a victory 
for Welch by the 


hooting to-da: 
Score of 2 to $2 out of 106 ‘shot at by each 


‘ 


The conditions of the match 
side, rise, 50yds. 

vern, ith men shot in ex 
of Welch bei 


were 100 live birds man, $200 
, with Hurlingham rules to 
t form, the fine second-barrel 
Welch being very noticeable. Coldren had hard luck in 
-6 of his 8 lost s drop dead out of bounds, while Welch 
had 2:dead out of bounds. The birds were a fine lot of bluerocks 
which Welch brought from Philadelphia, that being one of the 
articles of agreement. They were very quick in leaving the traps, 
and often had oo to reach only the boundary line to drop 
dead. At the 70th bird both men had each missed 6. Coldren 
then lost his 78th bird dead out of bounds, it being a straight- 
away from No,°5 trap, and again lost the same kind of a bird 
from the same trap on the 79th round. This left Welch 2 to the 
good, which lead he held until the 96th bird, when he missed a 
straightaway bird from No. 1 trap dead out of bounds. Coldren’s 
highest run was 34, while the best Welch could do was 25. Con- 
sinderable money changed hands on the result. The Welch people 
gave odds of to $15, and received quick takers. After the 
match was finished the dead birds were all distributed among the 
hospitals of the city. The score: 


ED. cepiccinntediseos saps ctcancreecom 2212*11022222222220211111—22 

212222212121 2012122111112—24 

1222111221111220222012222—23 
1112221 222222221 222210121—24—93 

12*022912212212222—22 


2222221 — 
*111211222222222222222222—24 
2222212222*122* 


'1222212222—23 

22°0222222221122112111121—23—92 
April 5.—Harry J. Coldren, of this city, and Robert A. Welch, 
of Philadelphia, were to-day matched to shoot two live-bird matches, 
e2ch of 190 live birds per man, for $250 a side, the first to be shot 
at Spring Valley grounds, this city, April 21, and the second on 
the Riverton Gun Club’s grounds, Philadelphia, April -. 

USTER. 


a 


= 


Coldren 





Bison Gun Club. 


Burra.o, N, Y., April 5.—In the Bison Gun Club’s tournament 






to-day events resulted as follows: 

Events: 12346567 8 91011 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Kirkoyer 7 19 20 18 18 19 19 19 19 17 20 
333 .... 16 14 11 19 14 11 16 12 13 
17 13 20 19 18 13 17 14 16 
12 17 14 17 12 16 16 14 
Be ae GP OE-OE kw we tno''ve ke on 
Es natil ood casas outils beeh os bee seh Be OB. 30: cOe OP 0 b> 05, 00 a0 
EE accttisaeeletpencbdenscbtbapseees’ 15 11 16 16 .. 1418 1515 16 .. 
SNES oncadnedscrageReandasests sien 14 17 16 16 15 17 19 18 15 20... 
DEE os cpcsscesse Sorige sUeapoures 122 911121117....14.... 
NID. waltinnaccokcensdieecnnds éituk SUG EE UL: 36 ‘asia as: coe a0 
ET ‘Scbn tetngvonden aioe tcies b0o0sh 13 101210 9101311 141412 
DE tepvimhenboesedbareyoebewrdts. 6s 2s ee oe 16 16 14 15 16 13 17 
SE cublibithnGhbeditas sabieyeinsecas’ a3 60 uk.a5 18 171516 W... .. 
See ON STE Tic be sewecctccccbed 0c ve ce ce 17 13 16 13 18 16 18 
DS sledimiGes dint chinecconee regent 60 66 00,00 ff RS 
cites unckaswcnesvcecd +) 0b 00 subd 4s 17 18 2015 14 
DT MiseRERSathedébesetornwnseseane*sa-'e9 .00\0k be Be Bi cclue ve os 

DT dcncichigodsctewhavesestaesd bh «0 ha: vs 4121113.... 


Event 12, 20 targets: Kirkover 18, 333 15, Foxie 12, Schuyler 8, 
Hebbard 5, E. C Burkhardt 15, C. S. Burkhardt 16. 

Event 13, 20 targets: Kirkover 19, 333 17, Foxie 17, Hebard 11, 
E._C. Burkhardt 17, C. S. Burkhardt 16. 

Event 14, 20 targets: Kirkover 20, 333 18, Foxie 16, Hebbard 
16, E. C. Burkhardt 14, E. C. Burkhardt 14. 

April 6.—To-day was the second day of the annual spring tourna- 
ment of the Bison Gun Club, at live birds. The main attraction 
was the Clinton Bidwell live-bird challenge trophy. It was won 











by H. D. Kirkover, Jr., with a score of 25 straight. It was iol- 
lowed by five events of miss-and-out. The scores follow: 
The Bidwell trophy event: 
Scho ketesedthSwhaebsvosbdedeeencseaceesl %22%222212229020112222022 —19 
SIE <i vdaceskiivabectaseapapectedusoe 0122121122011112202002120—19 
ooper ..... 23 
Kirkover ... 222.2222222222222222227: 25 
SU. cbs ksehabsncsassonetsste+onren 21*2121022121122111221 222—23 
SE Mises cocdiverbivbsccedcitheccstas 1*221321222221122222220120—23 
A NE, cian BUS wig bbnde cde cuss owekhsen 1101221111222122012222021—22 
Bie Ae ND ben proatctons ascecducs canes 2211222111021222122222222—24 
SE watbupldalicntibonivessgesesssekssaet 2202222222220022222202222—; 
WUD in ctverg hbedecvidiascunccdcsevesas 2211212120120121222220222—22 
At 6 live birds: 
ew Oh +a visi kiccssavaccd 12222--5 Cooper 
Giesdorfer . 222215 F 5 Kay 
333... 6. 22111—5 Heinold 
Foxie .... 12012—4 Charles 
Oe a 20211—4 E C Burkhardt 





Miss-and-outs: 


No. 1. No. 2, No. 3. No. 4. 
NM SU Oia Gerdes tonic a ne nek tall SE af. 2%: aeeade ST Lthsend ligabsone 
SMEs cSdwateeeasecebacexs ernrete RS eet 
benecsewuvccsdovetdbessccsvdvade 122212120 22222 20 “a gee 
ENE Rt Oe phe 111110 21110 12211 22121 
E BNI sSnbuewsseces Sunoi 2112221121 12110 0 0 
CIGD base chide vcetoccocvedeces 2121222222 486 22220~Ci....... 
oo BP Jeb obbsheadchdis oottvatersece 1111311111 1120 21122 21111 
eebs 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocnester, N. Y., April 5.—There was a large turnout of mem- 
bers of the Kochester Kod and Gun Club at the shoot held to-day, 
when the prize contest that was to have been begun last week 
was started. Postponement was necessary last week on account 
of the unfavorable weather. Yesterday the weather conditions 
were perfect for the sport, and high scores were made in the 
prize contest. The four certificates that were to have been awarded 
jast week were added to the four allowed for yesterday, making 
one for each of the eight high guns, twenty-five points being 
the maximum. There were just eight men to score twenty-five or 
better, and consequently win Gertihentes: Meyer, Weller, Gibson, 
Case, McCord, Beyer, Kay and Jones. 
events in addition to the prize contest. 
made in the former: 


There were several practice 
The following scores were 






Events: 

Meyer, 25 . 

Weller, 27 ... amas 

Kershner, 31.......... 

Te ss¢sdcsesenes 
OED. ot bvegdceted 

McCord, 26 

Rickman, 30 





Battimore, April 10.—In the trap-shooting tournament to be held 

il 18 to 21, there will be amateur and professional events. 

he amateur events each day will be ten, 20 targets each, $10 
added in each event, and $25 added each day for high average. 
Moneys divided 40, 36, 20 and 10 per cent. Average money divided 
50, 30, 20 per cent. ‘Professionals barred in amateur events, except 
for price of targets. Special set of traps will be provided for pro- 
fessionals; events 20 targets; $2 entrance, open to all. 

If there are twenty entries in professional events, the manage- 


° A 


ment will on 100 target race each day and will give 
purse of $100 for highest average during the four days in this 
race. 


From et outlook the entry list in all events will be very 
ec. Fo 


ur sets of traps have been provided. 
bout 100 entries have been received in field trials of pointers 
and Dr. White, who has charge of the trials, is on the 


daily and making all arrangements for the week of the 
Srawrey Barer. 





—Editor Forest and Stream: I wish to 
for the Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League 
from June 7, 8 and 9 to June 21, 








Avan 15, 1899.) 





pie! 


Rutherford, N. 





., April 1—The scores made at the club shoot 
to-day were as follows; 
PR oa aaa dcdos¥ine chit 0011101111000111111111001—17 
0011 00—15—32 
BOP eT. Ce POEL reer oe. 1 0110001— 8 
0011111000011001110000111—13—21 
Palmer «i. 6..52.5.0% Exe cheite svopiuteas 1411111110111111010110110— 
0110001100111101011111000—14—34 
SN ins sec lh Reh vcnices sven dette 1001011101000100010010011—11 
0100000111010100010101011—11—22 
BE BS Si eres dic vitentesvesd -1411110101011001110110111—18 
1 01111001111001111—19—37 
a8 Bh innstis csees esunsbabbactica -1110111100101111011101111—20 
0001111111111111 
WR ia Saas hs Coes Ss Haass inane S O11 —16 
0001011101101111111111101—18—34 
RANG is vn diecccabesse PAT «+--+ -0001010010001010001101010— 9 
0101100000111010010 —13—22 
PRS 6 iSia cds ubehcas Lacsaekinae thn -1011111011110110011101011—18 
1000001100000111111001110—12—0 
Femme cK oi ci spe chasis beaeiese -11111101100111011.10111001—18 
1100010101110111011110100—15—33 
GO ins sik 66 arshnn% sonedseesdeha saves -1000100000000011010110001— 8 
1000000010011000010000000— 5—13 
Events 1 2 3. Events 
Targets 151515 Targets: 
pO Er 33 18 Th. Ball csiccc secs. 
Spbehe  osescccccdevccess 810.. Van Ordt 
Lemome ....-seeceeeceees ae atl cccceces 
WMDOME - ciieensnecdecetees 71211 Griffiths ....... 
BOONE Fok Sctbsatspegsvosees WB. BAR coc caccecedccsccen’ cece 
POUR csicvcsccccscovese °F 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., April 3—The birds were a good lot. There was 
a wind blowing from the rear across diagonally, about a 7 o’clock 
wind. All stood at 28yds. No. 1 was at 7 birds; Nos. 2 and 3, 
10 birds; No. 4, miss-and-out: 





No. 1 No. 2 

EMRE so lecct a paascssscqasecstcpanes cote —9 
SNL os corsabdatnns oc cvesacteuthaceston 2020022022— 6 
BONE anccceccsccsccccessessecceceves 2121111021— 9 
Schortemeier 2*12111212— 9 
DEE Sigs co duccavocdcacoudesegect su 111**221%2— 7 
TRRMBUMBEE oi ccc ccccscccsccccccccccccceee cocces 1220010021— 6 
No. 4. _ 
TEOGD - wanccecnsscccsccccicvcesecescsesocs 0 12121—5 

Cashau ..... 222222*2*2— 8 Sone 

Schuebel . ewheo 
BINED binch 0 bc ccnssvepssocavcbcossssese 1200122110— 7 * Ss 
Schortemeier 2202112102— 8 22221—5 
a OEE eIe Kane bdadedDudcnerasedere ded" atecas es gat 
erry ... Soe — 
Hassinger, re-entry.......cscccccccecscesee socceees ‘ eo -0 
Hassinger, re-entry........-.++++ genase jad enavdobet 10 -—1 

Trap at Elkwood Patk. 

Long Branch, N. J.—Lhe following scores were made at Elk- 
wood Park, each event being at. 20 birds, $10 entrance, birds in- 
cluded: 

MRR. UE guns ccpsuvkh saaey bumhdvaeaseos thenogees 
Miller, 28 ..... os 

Heikes, 31 ...... 

CP cobs cewne 

EEE Deel hh vcsidne vet's cvatbea caus vendew" 

SL TED. c need sseu'Sps 9) cboebNevece veces seen 

DE MY wan dons 0 00es cancsseaqcsdseveserscoed 

NG OE ecevscccscs 
Le Roy, 28 .......... 

RTM oc kSe sop se sde 
Worthen, 28 ............ 

Peterman, 27 ........sccse03s 
cam, OP galieyds cduvens <tdee 

PR. Se EEET EEL OUTLET AT LEER, 
BME UE 888 cect cede cee scecveesVeccctvivwosses 
PI CM acide ds 5 05a ec digt cece: go Rneucessc sect 
BE as vo evecpassVendeseecdesnsospvens sams 
EE viekeb ds 6 athashec’: dovigs| cvcnlssennen 


Van Mater, 26 .. 
Thompson, 28 





BGR, BB cscs ec cccwccsccecece Perret 

Five who are on the last of the list were not in the sweep. 
PAE. ous cntangss4s00. 094 su0secnsacannseons soeve 11112212201112222122—19 
SOD ocks cecducebctccesssae 19 
George ....eeeeeeeeeeereeees 1012101 
WRN  codciccedccccccccesce 001210 
GIN  ncleccvcedecestecevsens 21222221021212221221-—18 
Woolley ...... 22211111122212221222—20 
Budd .... 21222122122210122122—19 
EA DUS cu shc'p dip tocek ens Ges teeeeeeesothen see 22200 
Rice 21221222222222222222—20) 
Martin 21211212111211112322—20 
Le Roy 2222002 
Brewer 22222222222222222220—19 
Bryan ..... 02002 
Faurote 2201222 
Daly 212222220210 
Riley 2 19 
ag 

iller 
Peterman 22222112111222022112—19 





22121221222121100 


Lakewood Gun Club. 


Lakewood, N. J., April 7.—Lakewood Gun Club’s shoot at targets, 
$5 entrance, two moneys. Rainy and very windy: 





CE an ccc saprcnbovsdeccncssaccnetan 1111100100111111101110011—18 
Hy Comirick - --1011111011111101111110011—20 
PION bs ddces > Hhicecdesvoend . -1010101011111110101101110—17 
PS MOL. cose dunves deseo eiute . - -0000000011000101010001010— 7 
C Skulthorp . -1011011001110111111101111—19 
Hy_Comlrick 100111111111111 —13 
We NN Ev cas eSaceustenbecedictecsecaten 010111100101111 —10 
© SRNOD. <cis ni bas caccndhveschesananea -»-111011000101111 —10 
PR PAPE. occ give b tebnetwanehe conta 1991991111111111 +15 


Indiana Trap-Shooters’ League. 

Perv, Ind.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Indiana ‘Trap- 
Shooters’ League having sanctioned the dates for our third 
annual amateur tournament, to be held at this place on May 2 and 
3, 1899, I desire to take this opportunity to explain to the many 
——r who have heretofore attended our tournaments that this 
c in date from the last week in April to the first week 
in iy has been. on account of the superior hotel accom- 
modations to be had at Peru during the latter week as compared 
to the former. 

Heretofore when our tournaments were held the last week in 
April, our hotels were filled with the attaches of the Wallace 





circus and m erie, which makes its annual start this 
place, and t e the addition of some sixty to seventy-five 
sportsmen made the. ion somewhat crow: s to 


if tes had poe the come 1 
our teurnament, it wi upon the same lines exactly as was 
our first two, in 1897 and 1898, which were such unquali suc- 
cesses, the entries running over fifty and averaging at both tourna- 
ments about forty each day. The ment is now endeavorin 
to secure reduced rates on the two railroads entering Peru, an 
will announce the same in the programmes, to be out about 
a ah ; = (oaiane Te Shoot Gombe = oe 
openin: ior the ers” season, 
as Son have ‘einan a radius of a 100 miles some 250 to 
amateur shooters, we expect the usual e and enthusiastic at- 
the sportsmen stand that the 
tournament will be run upon the same lines as heretofore, being 
sttictly an amateur affair, but amateurs from any part of the 
world are welcome. Louis D. Ream, Sec’y. 


The dates of the Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tournament, Mr. 
by Mog the secretary, informs us, have been changed 
kom June 79 to une 21-28, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


_.ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. L., April 8—-Mr. Horn was a guest. 
made at the club shoot to-day are as follows: 

No. 1, club shoot: “ 
F Thompson, 29, A,2202120*2I—7 S B Seymore, 28, B.2021202200—6 


The scores 





M Otis, 2, B..... 00222102016 Horn .......--.+-0e 01122102017 
Dr Henry, 28, B..,.121000*0w 

No. 2, New Utrecht. handicap: 
S B Seymore, 28.........22222—o KF A Thompson, 29..... 20220—3 
_M Otis, 28 ...... - 20222—4 

No. 3, quarterly’ shoot: : 
F A Thompson, 28 ...... 2222°—4 M Otis, 28........eeeees 02022—3 
S B Seymore, 28........ 20222—4 

No. 4, monthly shoot: . 
SK nvccvercechde 2 5 S 8B Seymore, 28......... *222*—3 
F A Thompson, 29....... 20221—4 

No. 5, 3-bird sweep: 
BETO Se csccessevocesvces 3 F A Thompson..........+- 112-3 
BIE SAGD scnccovsdvcesscce 101—2 -S B Seymore .........+.08 000—0 

OR © ceccccsceecccevesseece 010—1 

No. 6, 10-bird sweep: 

REGIE $0.02 scenisas 2022201220—7. F A Thompson..... 212120010*—6 
S B Seymore ....... 2220010022—6 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. 1., April 8.—The_main event was a handicap prize 
shoot, event No. 5. essrs. J. S. Wright and Mr. Lane tied, and 
divided in it, 

There were several matches at 25 targets between Messrs. J. S. 
S. Remsen and Harold Money, the latter winning most of these 





contests. In a 50-target race between H. Money and W. Brenton, 
the latter won by 3 targets. No. 3 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs: 
Events: 12345678 910 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 20 25 15 25 10 
LI os nn che donvass coccncdvousvegtee 23 20 24 22... .. 231422 9 
SNE. cn ccdeseccconescosrentteee 22 20 22 21 .. .. 1913 19... 
MME i ddbsccace cocccoceccgsudteees 20 2020... .. .. .. 1516 8 
By EE Seephoadabesecvececessiacumeune I 5: Bn .'46 st Se ee 
a Nenécceuveesciands seocdseepioannsses, oe 3 0660 West 6s FD 
EE” cepeivoccsenevevessaseeestaberes' es 181618 8121610.... 
DP - ola cccugeetacmebavebeeaepal ce’ io. ee 1919 315 ..1419.. 
PIE, Sivas cacvetconcapicdouns sdenBac de: se-\6e 15 91216 915.. 
EE. ces ancensdebstcceediuthasawecs a6. 0a 08 ogres sy Slee 
OPE ear vewe te tccwountcacnecbcctanpeeceaice v6 06 oe Ws6 ci Bee F 
EE Stihobatesedssnvnaierattwhthdaengvace ae. Up ob: cb. ce 12:. 513 6 
PMD notebecercbcctoninduvetegdavedednes a> tee “aX ‘ve Dds 2s eo Me 
SE ac dcarobacelincatecmaeebsbonaeiniediaen 3t ce Oo Di 8 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


East Bound. 


Cuicaco, Lll., April 8.—The Du Pont-Hazard Smokeless Powder 
Express, composed of five cars, under charge ot E. 5. Kice, will 
start East for the Grand American Handicap over the B. & U. 
Ky. this afternoon. ‘The following is the list of those making up 
the party up to last night: H. k. Boltenstein and V. F. Boiten- 
stein, Cambridge, Ill.; Ed Bingham, Chicago; Dr. Browall, Val- 
myra, Wis.; C. ‘I. Cailison, Cummings, la.; H. G. Carter, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; H. P. Collins, Baitimore, Md.; T. H. Cohron, Pleas- 
ant Hill, Mo.; Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wis.; Albert Dunnell, 
Harry, Dunnell, William Dunnell, Nippersink, lil.; Otto V. 
Ebiesisor, New Albany, Ind.; Dr. W. H. Gragg, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Charles M. Grimm, Clear Lake, la.; William Harbaugh, Geneseo, 
lll.; Frank Harrison, Koshkonong, Wis.; W. A. Heilman, Pekin, 
lil.; C. C, Hess, Riverdale, Lil.; H. C. Hirschey, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Samuel Hottman, Jr., Atlanta, la.; J. J. Hatiowell, Bridgeport, 
Conn,; Thomas A. Marshall, Keithsburg, lll.; W. F. Meidroth, 
Peoria, Ill.; A. L. Miller, New Boston, ill.; C. C. Nauman, San 
Francisco, Cal.; F, R. Patch, Hartley, la.; James O’Brien, Du- 
buque, Ia.; L. H. Owen, McHenry, llL.; R. 5. Rockwell, Colum- 
bus, Wis.; W._P. Shattuck and Mrs. W. P, Shattuck, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; A. D. Sperry, 
Rock Island, I1l.; F. M. Stockton, Hannibal, Mo.; Victor Studley, 
Neponsett, [ll.; John J. Sumpter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; William 
Talley, Henderson, Ky.; D. V. Tantlinger, Iowa City, Ia.; Ed- 
ward Voris, Crawfordsville Ind.; Ralph Valentine, Monroeville, 
O.; John Watson, Grand Crossing, Ill.; Otto Zwery, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; T. P. Laflin, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. Kibbey and John A. 
Lane, Marshalltown, Ia.; John C. England, Mount Pulaski, I1l.; 
E. E. Neal, Bloomfield, Ind.; Frank L. Snyder, Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; John A, Samuelson, Ophiem, Ill.; Mrs, S. P. Murrey, Still- 
water, Minn.; A. H. Bogardus, Lincoln, Ill.; C. L. Clark, Nora 
Springs, Ia.; W. S. Knapp, Sioux City, Ia.; Al Leimer, Little 
Rock, Ark. if: F. McAuley, Osceola, Ia.; J. W. McCurdy, Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. H. an Dae. Wis.; H. C. Mortenson, 
Britt, Ia.; Dr. F, E. Morris, Dixon, Ill.; Robert Wood, Chicago; 
James F. Powell, Ottumwa, Ia.; F, W. Ramaley, St. Paul, Minn.; 
E. J. Sconce, Sidell, Ill.; J. G. Smith, Algona, Ia.; Dr. J. W. 
Smith, and Mrs. J. Ww. Smith, St. Louis; Br. j. L, Williamson, 
George L. Deiter, John Plankinton, qt.» and Stephen Muenier, 
Milwaukee; C. B. Dicks, E. Bingham, T. P. Hicks, W. B. Leffing- 
well, S. Palmer, A. C, Paterson, Dr. S, Shaw, E. S. Rice, F. P. 
Sannard, J. B. Barto, Dr. W. F. Carver, W. F. De Wolf, R. 
Wood, E. M. Steck and Mr and Mrs. C. P. Richards, Chicago; 
Fred Gilbert and Russell Klein Spirit Lake, Iowa; Joseph Kirsher 
W. R. Milner and George Mc artney, Des Moines, Ia.; F. E. 
and F. M. McKay, Minneapolis. 

A few of the st-bound shooters have been in Chicago, and 
have taken occasion to do a little practicing at Watson’s. On 
April 5, Mayor Tom Marshall, of Keithsburg, killed 15 straight 
with ease, and looked as though he would kill them all at Elk- 
wood. On the day after the following scores were shot amon 
others: O. ayes 20, B. Tantlinger 14, J. C. England 21, t 
Hollowell 23, J. Kirsher 20, C. Nauman 21, V. Boltenstein %, 
1; O’Brien 22, A. C, Paterson 21, Mrs. Murrey 16, Mrs. Shattuck 


Milwaukee Clubs. 


In its last weekly shoot the Wisconsin Gun Club, of Milwaukee, 
made the following scores, at 25 targets: Himmelstein 18, Klapin- 
ski 13, Horlick 18, Rohn 16, Mullen 16, Himmelstein 20, Horiick 
21, Klapinski, 20, Meunier Rogers 11, Figge 17, Paul 16, Borax 
14 i. Meunier 16, Figge 17, Rohn 21, Paul 12. 

e Wisconsin Gun Club has been presented a silver loving 
cup by a Milwaukee firm, which will be put in competition next 
summer, under conditions later to be determined. On last Monday 
members of the North Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee, made the 
P. Pinter 23, H. Haehn 20, Peters 
1%, a = s e &. Sooeger i. ~ee - E. Seowier 16, 

: ulke . Imse 20, J. Trapp 19, A. omann 18, Imeku: 
11, P. Schwartz i4, D. Peters 4. . 


Lincoln Amateur Shoot. 


The Lincoln Gun Club, of Lincoln, Neb., starts off the season 
with its second annual, April 18-21. This is “amateur vs. amateur,” 
and the club hangs up the pleasant prospect of “free targets, 
choice merchandise and gold coin, equal to $1,250 added.” ro- 
fessionals and agents are ed from the purses. The co-operative 
plan adopted by the management of this shoot is something unique 
im its way, and should be added to the different ideas which have 
en advanced by tournament managements with the intention of 
bringing out and holding in the crowd. It is set forth as below: 
In presenting the programme of our second annual amateur 
tournament, we desire to state that we announced our dates 
almost a year ago, and it has been our one ambition to give 
the. amateur shooters of the Middle West a strictly high-class 
tournament, and we believe you will agree with us that we are 
unselfish in our decision to throw targets free. Without doubt, it 
is a great thing for the shooters, but what about the club? We 


’ 


aoving aan, © 25 targets: 
rau 


will answer, that the wide-awake, reliable manufacturer. d - 
ing 8 aswell as the leading teuiiees salad ie 


city have assisted us in the purchase of targets, issuing of pro- 
grammes and many other expenses a club are subjected to, but 
there is still another eee running expense of the tourna- 
ment must be met. is amount we must pro-rate among the 
shooters by taxing them a small amount to make wu 
defray the expenses, which amount will be governed 
ber of shooters attending, but shall not exceed $1 
us ae what oe this ae have on the shooter. 
ample, a basis of seventy-five shooters, ten events 
entrance with $500 added, and ded 


a fund to 
y pe num- 
per day. 

a 3 

per day, $1. 
cting ‘the usual amount for 








+ 


299 





targets, the total purse for the three days would be $2,792.50, and 
your entry would be $45, which, with our free-tar system, the 
total purse for the same number of entries and events 
be $3,375, and your entrance would not exceed $48, thus for the 
small amount you contribute to the running expenses of the shoot 
you are permitted to contest for an additional purse of 

“Figure the system on any basis you desire, and it will stand the 


test. We send ing to our friends and trust you will be with 
us April 18, 19, 20 and 1899.”” Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Butip1nc, Chicago. 





Boston Gun Club, 


Boston, ‘Mass.,- April 7.—The first shoot in new prize series 
and the pleasant day drew fifteen shooters to Wellington, Wednes- 
day, April 5..- Henniker, N. H., South Weymouth, Campello, 
Fitchburg: and: Haverhill, Mass., were all represented, the latter 
club sending three members, Messrs Tozier, Miller and George, 
to sample Boston Gun Club conditions, and later in the evening 
the Boston dog show. 

Everybody enjoyed themselves, though only one shooter, Mr. 
Allison, could be said to have made a a average. He broke 
86 per cent., doubles and all, from I8yds. rise, and generally 
speaking, when he was through with a target there was nothing 
left of it. 

It is well, however, that average is not the whole show. Some- 
body must lead, but there are many who never do. The shooter 


breaking 40 per cent. has the same amount of fresh air, sunshine 
and rest from business cares as he who attains 80, and quite often 
for a beginner 40 Ptempy bases just as much, if not more, improve- 
gure. 


ment that the higher 
Scores as follows: 
Events: 
Targets: 
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George, 16 
Tozier, 16 
Banks, 14 
Dimon, 14 
Cutler, 16 
coe eyyeer rer 3 
Williams, 15 uy 

Spencer, 18 é 9865 % 
WI SBD vd dedi ddccccccectadatucceen a¢ dh Uae ue cp om eee 

Event No. 1, known angles; No. 8, same use of both barrels; 
2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11, unknown angles; 4 and 10, reverse; 3 and 9, 
pairs: 

First contest, new merchandise series, 30 unknown angles: é 
ELE cnthadecvepecdueneseseeccne 111011111111111111111011111111—28 
Spencer, 18 « -100121111111111111101111110011—27 
Miskay, 18 « -110111110111101110111111111991—24 
Woodruff, 17 - -111011101101110111110110111T1L1—24 
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ee oe - -111101111010111011001111111001—22 
GOMGOM, TE sicciccccsescccscccaee - + -111111110110001101101111010100—20 
EMMIS, BE secccsoscscccccesecccsccesed 111011101110111000100110010011—18 
Diller, TB we cicccccccccccccccccccceiece 1011010110111111@110100101001—18 
Tozier, 16 wcccccccccsccccsccccccveece 111001111010110001100110001110—18 
Williams, 15 - « -101101001110010100101011011011—17 
CRIES TD Meccccccccceoceccvsccseseee 010111011100100011001100011001—15 





April 8.—Eighteen shooters tested a magautrap this afternoon 
at Wellington on the grounds of the Beston Gun Club. Perhaps 
two of the eighteen were fully confident of its success; the other 
sixteen were on ‘de fence.” The fence at first was a very good 
place to be but the evolution of one squad evened out the 
“kinks” and afterward nothing could be more perfect than the 
manipulation of the targets. 

The shooting was found a little different from ordinary, and 
for that reason the scores appear slightly off center. In a practice 
team match between Harvard Shooting Club and Boston Gun Club 
the home team had three of its good men depart wofully from 
their beaten paths of percentage, and naturally lost to their op- 
ponents by 11 targets. Miskay and Woodruff managed high scores 
for Boston; the Harvards shot altogether a more even pace, and 
considering it was their first trial of an entirely new system, did 
very well. 

Mr. Woodruff was on this oreast 1 6 * 

B. G. C. gold watch charm, won in the prize series just finished. 
The design, like that of preceding series, is a prettily fashioned 
strap an uckle, engraved “Boston Gun Club,” forming edge 
for raised circle, engraved, “Spring Prize Series, 1899,’ the plain 
back simply ornamented, “Won by G. Woodruff.” 

Scores: 




















Events 1234567 8 910 
Targets 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 105p 10 
cad ds degekaipeveccctcucdentsiedes 32 4 S82 ae. 
Gordon 2565384468 
Parker . <2 OE 4:6 6:S 6. 
Campbell a we iss So ®. Fee ad. Os 
Woodruff . « ES 3 FW.F S54. 
Rancroft «i Ss on’ EE FT ds5ca. ca 
Miskay .... -58770 99945 
Mallinckrodt re ee ee ee Oe 
Dana JG ©: 6-3 Bx 3 sa: B-- 
Allison . oS FO FO 20. hak cee 
Edwards o @ Ba SOS bd ck a 
Sanford . eh Ce & Beer eo 
Nowelle © @ 2.6 2.2 3-23. 
Blake ... 465 6 6-8 6.i..c 
Horace te” ES Bean ot 308 
Spencer 68967788 6.. 
oss O64 6 EA ES 
biddacdnsaaet aha suamedase elisa Ss. 2B 
: Harvard Shooting Club vs. Boston Gun Club, five 
men to a team, 30 unknown angles each shooter: 
: Harvard Shooting Club. 
PUNE 5 caiccceccsucsadsenes 100110011111101111101111101111—23 
CO 101011011101110111110111100111—22 
CIEE. “sn on ccukdesGueosdeucad 111111101011110101010101011111—22 
ME ete 4 coh so Senasdncee 110011010001111011111111110101—21 
SUI ces cccewecdéecucrcedeade 011001100111910111111011110101—20—108 
~ Boston Gun Club, 
RE as Sin da cwacacnedagucet 011101111111110110111111111111—26 
Miskay ..... pthc daneadoaseuaap 11011.11001101111311111111011111—26 
ED dvbh écdste cogudchascekhas 110101001010010010001110111110—16 
MNES Actin naxewedé cachicw cada 111000011111001001001101110100—16 
MIG CESS snc cctdpasscvidesoaed 010000101010001100001011011101—13— 97 





Florists Gun Club, of Philadelphia. 


Puitapetrnia, Pa., April, 4.—The contest for th i fi 
cup, held to-day, 2 unknown from magautrap and S tloen tees 
expert traps, resulted as follows: 


Magautrap: 
U. K. TI. Pts. 

RNG aia inde ddnicvccinee 1111113111001110001111110—19 14—33 2% 
Coleman’ .....+.cccccsccccses 0111011011100111101011011—17 20—37 .. 
Eisenlohr ..........+..++2+.--OLM1199111111111101001111—21 18—39. 3 

ones ...... eisdvoesé bisviceee 110101 —9 12-21 .. 
PA Sdedevésawees - -1010011010011100001110010—12 17—29 .. 
Burton ...... is geessie + eee e1110111111111110000101110—18 23—41 2% 
Dorp ......+. Cidsiderdgiew anes -1010101101100110010111011—15 12—27 6 
WOE. si csicdavades + +000 e0l111001000101000101101011—13 10—23 
Engle ..... evissVeounces oe eee eADT111111191011191113110—23  21—44 5 
Harris 2... 024.seeeeee eee e «0 oLLMOU1I111001111101011110—19 17-36 “4 
ee BOE EEE e iasinie'e +++ ««+1001010011010111001110000—12 w 
CONCEDES os cccecdiveccce + ++» «4101110119111111010111101—20 22-42 1 
Parke ..cccseeseee oe eete eee eee eLD11I01101111111110111101—21 19—40 .. 
Landis .occccvccevecceseccecs 101104.1.119111331111 —238 2447 6 
Anderson ......... +++ eeeeeeeeMOTTIO1111110019111191010—19 15-34 |. 
iopest traps: 
N McKaraher ............ toeeerereesee e+ 61001011011000101110110110—14 
Coleman .. “a 1111111100111110010—20 





Feet ew ener eeeureeee 


Kader sn: mn 


$00 


G. A. H. Entries. 


entries to the Grand American Handi number 

ate atone ee = 
before ‘the post entries were received. There were 6 post entries 
last year, which brought the total up to 207. 
The competitors are numbered in the order in which they will 
shoot, and their addresses and handicaps follow their names: * 
No. Name and address. 

Hed s } el er coe me 

8.7 leasant Hill, ‘Mi 

6./A 


4. 
ow omas rgetown, Me..........ccsccssee eee 
8.. W Clay, Austerlitz, Ky 
9..Harry Dunnell, Nippersink, Ill 
ag ed vou, a — — e, ~ J 

> ing Life No. iladelphia 
12..Frederick Bucklin, Worcester, 
ts Sumpter, Jr.. Hot Spri 
14..Neaf Apgar, Plainfield, J 

«-G W Schuler, Cincinnati, O 

--James H Campbell, Frankiin, Tenn 
A Marshall, Keithsburg, Ill 
-} H Van Mater, Atlantic Highlands, 
-Also Ran, Philadelphia, Pa 
-B F Popham, Memphis, Tenn 
sehen Parker, Detroit, Mich.... 

‘d Hood, Brooklyn, L I. 
A illiams, Scranton, Pa... 
-] S Fanning, San Francisco 
-Fred Coleman, Hegins, 
Sneii, Worcester, Mass 
-John B Mosby, Cincinnati, O 
-C E Francis, Wilkesbarre 
.C W Billings, Hoboken, N J 
-B W Ford, Fleetwood, Pa 
2 Duston, Newark, N J 

muel Hutchings, Louisville, Ky 
-C E Forehand, Worcester, Mass 
—s Nicholson, Minneapolis, 

E Neal, Bloomfield, Ind 
-W D Burgess, Omaha, Neb 
-Guy V_ Dering, Columbus, Wis 
& Callison, Cummings, Ia.. 
-Paul North, Cleveland, O 
- Thomas a St. Thomas, Ont 
-G E Crocus, Bath, Me 


nee et 


Alkire, Woodlyn, O 
L Edgarton, Willimantic, Conn 
J am se Columbus, Wis 
Fred Quimby, Newark, N 
E Baltenstein, Cambridge, 
r S Shaw, Chicago, Ill 
W Budd, Pemberton, N. J 
-Geo A Mosher, Syracuse, N Y 
A Heilman, Pekin, til 
-M Smith, Huntington, Ind 
du Bray, Cincinnati 
-Wood Fawcett, Bardstown, K: 
-Dr W H Gragg, Memphis, ; 
.-William Wagner, Washington, D C.. 
-Phil Daly, Jr, Long Branch, N J.... 
.-Clarence Nauman, Jr, San Francisco 
é Owen, McHenry, Iil 
‘Mrs. P H Murre ' Stillwater, Minn.. 
-C H Stockwell, Troy, 
-Julian Merideth, Mahanoy City, Pa........sssseees eocece 
-Chas Zwiriein, Yardville, N J 
-F H Stockton, Hannibal, Me 
-H E Buckwalter, Royersford, Pa 
-R O Heikes, Dayton, O 
-F R Walker, Hartley, Ia 
ys W Hoffman, New Germantown, N J 
Sp a pete I St filadelphia, B 
-pporting Life No lladeiphia, Fa 
ee C England Mount Pulaski, Ill 
‘ Hickman, Kansas City, Mo 
-U F Bender, Fanwood, N 5 
-Louis Belloft, New Brunswick, 
-R A Welch, Philadelphia, Pa 
-Dr R G Feallis, Louisville, Ky 
-Ed_ Bingham, Chicago, Ill..... 
j » Speer, Sandusky, O.... 
«JM nge, San Antonio, Te 
-Clarence Angier, Atlanta, Ga.... 
-Victor Studley Neponset, Ill 
-W R Milner, Des oines, Ia 
-W G Clark, Ellwood City, Pa 

ohnson, Locust Point, N J 

Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind 

ee Rr 
E Baltenstein, Cambridge, Ill 
W Stoddard, Matteawan, N J 
y Morfey, Lyndhurst N J 
B 
R 
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Lenone, Passaic, N 
Money, Oakland, 
Merrill, Milwaukee, 
S S Remsen, Seoskive, N 
has B Cullen, Nashville, Tenn. 
C McVey, Indianapolis, In 
Tantlinger, Iowa City, Ia. 
Hassinger, Newark, pee 
hau, New York 
C Hicks, Baltimore 
H Fairmont, pore Cc 
T Anthony, lotte, 
Landis, Philadelphia, 
Teipel, Covington, 
R_ Elliston, Nashville, 
Laflin, -Rock Island, Ill 
i Hallowell, Philadelphia 
ilier, New Boston, 
M McKay, Minnea: 
Parmelee, Omaha, Neb 
A G Courtney, Syracuse, N Y 
H Worthen, Charleston, S C 
oseph Kirsher, Des Moines, Ia... 
C Burkhardt, Buffalo, N Y 
H_ Schortemeier, New York 
S Waddell, Cincinnati, O 
, Chicago, Iil.... 
ilbourn, Utica, N 
. , Crawfordsville, Ind... 
-Samuel Hoffman, Jr., Atlantic, Ia.. 
-James Sampson, Trenton, N 
R Hegeman, New Y 
B Barto, Chicago, Ill 
Bradley, New York 
—— Salem, N 
A H King, Pittsburg, Pa 
..Sim Glover, Rochester, N Y 
..Capt Money, Oakland, N 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
Zi. 
22.. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26.. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32.. 
33. 
34. 
35.. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
0. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
4. 
4%. 
4%. 
#7. 
8. 
48. 
50. 
61. 
62. 
53. 
&. 
55. 
56. 
oT 
88. 
59 
6. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
68. 
70.. 
71. 
72.. 
78. 
74. 
76. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79.. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
4. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
4. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100 
101 
102 
108. 
& 
107. 
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Bruckner, Omaha, Ne’ 
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ing Life N 1, 
# H Stewart, Ni N.J 
A Jackson, Austin, Tex.... 
G Knowlt New York...... beans ee 
loyd Taylor, New York....... Covedsssccovovesevase stances 
144..S M Van Allen, Jama 
145..G R Honeywell, ‘Sout 


46. . Hi BE TE Bits sbncnsdioectosavers coccesccessv ae 
iit 2i P Collins Baltimore. Ma - 5 
..Albert Nippersink, Ill / 

is, Minn..........ccsesesees woos 
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rs W C Shattuck, Minneapolis, Minn. 
tephen Meunier, ‘Milwaukee, Wis. sogubeu pene oTeesspooss 
rank Harrison, Newark, N J. 
é Lyons, Louisville, Ky ; 
Rawhide, Philadelphia, Pa 

Thompson, New York 
Stanle Cleveland, Oo 
L Post, New York 
has H Woolley, Long Branch, N J 
-James L Smith, Hackettstown, N 
-Chas S Campbell, Glen Ridge, N 
Snyder, Crawfordsville, Ind 
co W Loomis, Omaha Neb 
-Silas Palmer, Chicago, Til 
Creighton, Highlands of Nave: 
B Fisher, Philadelphia, Pa 
S McAlpin, New York 

Talley, Henderson, Ky 
P Shaner, Newcastle, Pa 
E Riley, sas City, Mo 
tto Zwerg, Sheboygan, Wis 
D Sperry, Rock y 
Sweny, Albany, 
Ford, Farmingdale, L I 
Moore, Wickford, R. I.......... Guns cescovncesbneete 
S Vincent, Jacksonville, Fla 
Arno, Syracuse, N Y.........00. Rabdtcoesecvoobienes 
im Jones, Philadelphia, Pa 
-Capt Runk, New Brunswick, N J 
-U M C, Bridgeport, Conn... 
A Samuelson, Opheim, III 
-H D Kirkover, Jr., Fredonia, N 
-Aaron Doty, Paterson, N 
..George L Deiter, Milwaukee, W 
-Fred Farmer, Philad 

Idboy, Salem, N 
--J R Malone, Baltimore, Md 
. iP i ee SC, ccipcckssnesessneses Sucogen 
-Dr J W Smith, St. Louis, Mo 
-Chas Dixon, Baltimore, Md 
-A C Dick, Cincinnati, Oo 
-Arthur Gambell, Cincinnati, O 
-Edward Banks, New York 
-Wm ae Gennessee, Ill 
--E D Fulford, Utica, N Y 
} O’H Denny, Ligonier, Pa 
.Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia 
-Foxhall Keene, New York 
B Savage, New Haven, Conn 
P Hicks, Chicago, Ill 
-W R Patten, Pleasure Bay, N i 
W Bramhall, Kansas City, Mo 
wis Hildebrandt, Lebanon, N J 
J AR Elliott, Kansas City, Mo 
-C M Grimm, Clear Lake, Ia 
--Thomas Martin, Bluffton, S. C 
.- Aaron Woodruff, Elizabeth, N J 
--Wm Holden, Pittston, Pa 
--No. 99, Marcy, N Y 
‘OV Rattle, New Albany, Ind 
-C A Young, Sprin idyO 
-Dr W_F Carver, icago, Ill 
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-Geo H Petermann, Charleston, S C 

-H C Herschey, St. Paul, Minn 
Valentine, North Monroeville, O 

-Wm Vance, Baltimore 

-C F Bryan, Haverhill, Mass 

-O R Dickey, Wellington, Mass... 

-John Watson, Grand Crossing, I 

Weidmann, Trenton, 

-A C Patterson, eae 

-Dr J L Williamson, Milwaukee, Wis 

WwW Perrine, Keansburg, N J. jaeven 

L Brewer, New York 

-I J Stubener, Bladensburg, Md...... Toss vocdecccsceovese 

-M L Rice, 9 South Carolina 

anda Cincinnati, Oo 

’ Lester, Chicago 

-R T Woods, Brooklyn, LI 

ae O’Brien, Dubuque, Ia 

-W M Thompson, Jackson, Mich 

.-Russell Klein, Spirit Lake, Ia 

-F M_ Cockri BOD CU, BOs owsccspocccccscessoces eee 

.-Dr W B Marshalltown, Ia 

-Chris Gottlieb, msas City, Mo 

-Oswald von Lengerke, Chicago, Ill. 

-B L Roi, Campello, 

-Geo Me ey, Des Moines, I 

-F M Faurote, las, Tex. 

.E S Rice, Chicago nos 

..M_ Garrett, Norfolk, Va 

.-] S Sedam, Denver, Col... 

.-E A Geoffroy, Newark, N. J 


Mr. Edward Banks, secr of the Interstate Association, 
sends us the following interesting information: 

The entry list for the Grand American Handicap shows a total 
of 266 entries. Of course this number will be increased before the 
time arrives for commencing the shoot by a certain number of 
post entries, so that the probable number of entries as a whole 
will be 275. It is extremely likely that some ten or a dozen will 
forfeit their entry fee, so that it may be taken that the total num- 
ber of shooters who will toe the mark on April 12 will be about 
260. This would show an increase of 63 shooters over last year, 
when the total entries amounted to 207, 197 of which actually com- 
peted in the Grand American i 

In there were 146 entries with 186 shooters. In 1896 there 
were entries with 104 shooters. This shows that the average 
increase each year has been steadily maintained and is conclusive 
proof of the popularity of the Grand ican Handicap with the 
shooters of this. country, and with the policy of the Interstate 
Association in the matter of division of the purse. 

The conditions are 25 birds, $25 entrance, birds extra, handicaps 
from 25 to 38yds. - ‘ 
follnits: Jacok Pent Be Waters, WR’ Hobart, Will K. Pack, 
‘ollows: Jacob Pen’ . Waters, . ° 
Cc. W. Budd and EE. Shaner, decided to place no shooter back 
of 31; On that mark will be found such crack shots as G. S. 
M pin, J; L.. Brewer, Dr. Carver, J. A. R. Elliott, R. O. 
Heikes and Fred Gilbert. 


Last year’s winner, E, D. Fulf who was then placed at 20yds., 
ee tee ke ede Eee ee with 
Jack Fenting, of Sen Cais GW. of 
: g, Of Rochanee. 2 “ Janes ot il- 
ia; F. § Parmele, of ebrasika; R.A: and the 


year Mra. W. P. Shattuck, of Minneapolis, Minn., was 
si Ware. Seiliwater: Mine; Mas. Me # Lindsey’ (Wands), 
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at 9. to finish this event, so that 
in all probability the ownership of the handsome trophy donated 
by the Interstate Association will not be decided until well on 
in_the afternoon of Friday, April 14. 

In’ view of the probably large number of entries in the Nitro 
Powder —- on Tuesday, it has been decided to start with 
that event and follow with the Elkwood Park introductory, if time 
permits. 


Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League, 
held recently, nine clubs were present, namely, the Florist, 
Southwark, er e, Glenwillow, Roxborough, Delaware River, 
Fofest, Independent and Clearview. The officers chosen for the 
ensuing year were: President, H. Landis David; Vice-President, 
William Morison; Secretary, J. K. Starr; Treasurer, A. B. Cart- 
ledge; Field eae James Cowan. 

It was i that the conditions of the League team match 
should be with teams of three men each. Each club in the 
League to enter any number of teams. Each team to shoot at 75 
targets, unknown angl and to have a handicap added to the 
score. Each team pays $3 entrance fee. 

The tournaments this year will be held under the auspices of 
the League. In order to complete the series before cold weather 
sets in seven shoots will be held on the Florists’ grounds, at 
Wissinoming. Tournaments will be held on April e June 3, 
July 4, Aug. 12, Sept. 23, Oct. 21, Nov. 30. 

It was decided that there should be an individual membership 
as well as a club membership, open to all, whether members of 
League clubs or not. The individual competition will be at 30 
targets at each shoot, 15 unknown and 15 known angles; handicap 
— to the score; entrance fee for the series, $1. 

he team shoot will be governed by a point system, the six best 
scorés of any one team to count; under this rule a team any 
absent. from one of the seven shoots and not suffer any loss. 
Each League club may enter any of its members on any one of 
its teams. 

In the individual contest the gun with the six best scores, 
handicap included, will win first prize. There will be one cash 
prize for every five entries, high guns. 

The handicap for the first shoot will be taken from the per- 
centages of last year, and each succeeding shoot will be handi- 
capped by the previous shoot. Each man receiving an allow- 
ance of broken targets, the difference between the number he 
shot and missed, less 25 per cent. at the previous shoot. This 
handicap covers both matches. 

As the time between the meeting and the first tournament will 
not ‘give time to call another meeting, it was decided that any 
regularly geen gun club wishing. % join the League may 
do so by addressing the secretary, J. Starr, P. O. Box 295, at 
any time, or by neves a team present on the grounds. The same 
rule applies to individual members. 


Oil City Gun Club. 


Ow Crry, Pa., April 6—Editor Forest and Stream: At the annual 
meeting of the Oil City Gun Club, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: A. Smedley, President; C. H. 
Lay, Jr., Vice-President; F. S. Bates, Testers; H,. C. Dorworth, 
Treasurer. Directors: C. M. Loomis, H. J. Foskett, C. T. Mc- 
Clintock. 

The treasurer’s statement for the past year showed the club 
in good shape financially, and the record of shoots showed that 
the friendly rivalry between the members has been unaffected 
by any kind of weather. There has been but one Saturday in 
the year when our weekly shoot was given up, and on_ that 
day, with the mercury 15 degrees below zero, we took com 
on the trapper. During the past year the club has shot 
bluerocks, which speaks for itself and shows the healthy’ condi- 
tion of the club. 

At this meeting the club sold its club house and yunds 
in the West End Borough to the Oil City Golf Club, ecciding 
to move its traps to the Smithman Park grounds for the summer 
and hold the interstate tournament of May 17 and 18 on these 
grounds. 

Smithman Park is located about four miles from the Oil City 
hotels, at the terminus of the Oil City Street Railway Company’s 
lines, and will be well remembered by those who attended the Penn- ° 
sylvania State shoot in 1897 as an ideal spot to hold a target 
tournament. The street cars leave the hotels ev twenty mun- 
utes for the grounds, and the ride of about thirty minutes h 
the woods, which later in the year abound with grouse and wood- 
cock, prepares a man to shoot his best. 

The park has been much improved in the past two years, and 
when one tires of shooting, a walk through the grounds and a 
visit to the different springs will be well repaid. 

The Oil City Gun Club will extend the same welcome to the 
shooters who attend the interstate shoot that was given to the 
participants in the State tournament of 1897, and assures those 
who anticipate attending that they will never regret the two days 
recreation and sport. F. 5. Bares, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


To Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington Under 
Personal Escort. 


Tue next six-day sonally conducted tour to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond and Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will leave New York and iladelphia on Saturday, April 15. 
Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both direc- 
tions, transfers of passengers and ba e, hotel accommodations 
at ‘Old Point Comfort, Richmond an ashington, and 
ride about Richmond will be sold at rate of from_New Yor! 
Brooklyn and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31 from Philadelphia, 
and proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY, 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
to return direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 from New York; 
from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and propo 
rates from other points. 
For itineraries and full information, apply to ticket 
York; 789 Broad 


Tourist age. 1196 operas, New 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. ord. Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, B Street Station, iladelphia.—A dv. 





